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TO REALLY HELP 


A desire to be of some real help to local agents in building their 
business characterizes every effort of The Home of New York to 
provide helpful sales literature. 


It is a further evidence of that spirit of co-operation which is 
prominent in all relations between America’s Largest and 
Strongest Fire Insurance Company and its agents. 


ELBRIDGE G. snow, President 
New York Office: 56 Cedar Street 
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' Bverybody knows pretty well by this 
“time what the companies, the agents 
4 and the brokers think of reciprocal and 
exclange insurance; also, they know 
whet the Casualty Information Clearing 
' House and Edson S. Lott think, but 
"what is the business man who has car- 
ries reciprocal insurance and regrets 
i at because of a very unfortunate expe- 
P rience thinking? These views of the 
" insured who have been stung are not 
easy to get, but The Eastern Under- 


' writer has unearthed some statements 


) from people who had policies in the 


© Wichita Great Western Underwriters 
© which quit with a bang early in 1921. 
© This was one of the more ambitious 
' of these insurance organizations as it 
' did business in several states, including 
© Oklahoma and California. 


In Oklahoma 
' particularly the competition was aggres- 
sive. On the Pacific Coast there were 


| a large number of policyholders and it 
' was to the Pacific Coast that The East- 


' ern Underwriter directed inquiries, an- 


> gwers 


to which are printed on this 


page. The Wichita Great Western Un- 


' derwriters quit business following an 
' examination by the California Depart- 


ment, after there had been a joint ex- 
amination of the Departments of Texas, 


' Colorado, Cregon and Washington. 


¥ 


| the attorneys-in-fact said: 
' to business conditions.” 
’ bles are blamed on business conditions. 


Easy Way To Fix Blame 
In explaining why the concern quit, 
“It is due 
Lots of trou- 


The Wichita Great Western Under- 


' writers used what is called a guaran- 
' teed fund scheme. 
_ insured addressed to The Eastern Un- 


Letters from the 


7 @erwriter follow: 


Barker Brothers, Inc., Los Angeles 
“It ig quite true that we were a cus- 


» tomer of the Wichita Great Western 


| Underwriters, but only for a very short 
» time; 


in fact, less than a month. Owing 


to the fact that they had purchased 


their office furniture from our store, 


>and as we believe in placing our busi- 
) Ress on a reciprocal basis with all the 


local agents, we acceded to the request 


' ef Mr. Mabry for a portion of our in- 


Surance. After quite a little hesitation 


"on our part, we subsequently placed 
© $10,000 in the Wichita Great Western 


A short time later, how- 
ever, they informed us that they were 
unable to carry this insurance, owing 
to our ‘blanket’ form of policy, includ- 
ing a frame building which they stated 
Was not in accordance with their under- 


" writing policy. 


“That is the only experience which 
we have had with this concern and no 
doubt we should consider ourselves 
fortunate. 

“With reference to the second ques- 
tion relative to what we think of recip- 
Tocal or inter-exchange insurance as 


| contrasted with the Stock Company in- 


surance, the writer can only give his 
personal opinion gained from sources 
with which he has come into contact 
during the three years’ time he has 
been handling the insurance business 
of Barker Bros., Inc. 

“Reciprocal or inter-exchange insur- 
ance is an idealistic form of insurance 
from a theoretical point of view, but in 
practice it is too dependable upon the 
personality and integrity of one individ 
ual, namely: the ‘Attorney-in-Fact.’ 


“Unless this individual is absolutely |. 


beyond reproach, the whole scheme of 
insurance becomes unreliable and there- 
fore not acceptable to the writer. Fur- 
thermore, should the ‘Attorney-in-Facv’ 
deny liability in the case of a loss, it 
is possible that the assured suffering 
the loss might have to sue all the 
other members of the Exchange in or- 
der to recover the amount of the loss. 
This would be decidedly inconvenient 
and the legal expenses involved could 
easily amount to more than the loss it- 
self. With a stock company the situa- 
tion is entirely different as there is no 
one individual having the power and 
authority such as the ‘Attorney-in-Fact.’ 
Should it become necessary to sue a 
stock company, the company is con- 
sidered as a unit and not as indi- 
viduals. There are many other criti- 
cisms which might be made, but the 
writer does not feel qualified to go into 
the matter in any further detail.” 

Salzman’s Men’s Furnishings, Los An- 

geles 

“My experience with the Wichita 
Great Western Underwriters of Texas 
was not very satisfactory and put us 
down for stock company insurance 
hereafter.” 

The Boston Store, San Diego, Cal. 

“Our experience with the Wichita 
Great Western Underwriters, of Texas, 
was an experiment of which we will 
not be guilty again.” 

F. A. Rankin, Eugene, Ore. 

“In reply to yours permit me to say 
that I had my Springfield property in- 
sured with the Wichita Great Western, 
but the experience I had with that con- 
cern leads me to think it was a most 
stupendous graft. After hearing some 
reports, I wrote to have the policy can- 
celled and they told me to send it in. 
I did so and that is the last I heard 
of it. 

“TI presented my claim for return 
premium to the insurance commissioner 
and have heard nothing from it since. 

“I do not know that I understand 
what is meant by reciprocal or inter- 
exchange insurance, but if it refers to 
the style represented by them, I think 
it is wrong. I would not have been 
interested, but for a prominent resident 
here interceding for them, and he has 
surely lost my confidence and respect. 

“They purported to skim off the 
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cream from the business and leave the 
skim milk for the stoex companies and 
had they made a success of it (which 
I think they had no idea of doing, as 
my judgment is that they only wanted 
to collect in a lot of premiums and quit) 
the result would have been to raise the 
basis rate on a great many of the lines 
left by them, and, in the long run, would 
have been detrimental to the business 
and also to the public.” 

The name of F. C. Nash & Co., Pasa- 
dena, appeared on a list of Wichita 
Great Western policyholders. Writing 
to The Eastern Underwriter, F. C. Nash 
& Co. say: 

“We did not insure in the Wichita 
Great Western as we do not care for 
that type of insurance. 
in stock companies, 
more reliable.” 
Charles Spicer & Company, Santa Ana, 

Cal. 

“Answering your letter with reference 
to the Wichita Great Western Under- 
writers, of Texas, will say that they 
tried to force a policy on to us which 
we had considerable trouble in making 
them understand we did not authorize 
at all. 

“From our business standpoint 
would not consider them.” 

Troy Laundry Company, Los Angeles 

“We were one of the customers of 
the Wichita Great Western Underwrit- 
ers, but we cancelled the 
some six months ago. Our experience 
with them was not very satisfactory.” 
Los Angeles Rubber Company, 

Angeles 

“The Wichita Great Western Under- 
writers, we understand, went into the 
hands of the receiver during the early 
part of this year. At that time, their 
permit to do business in the State of 
California, we believe was revoked. We 
carried some insurance with the Wich- 
ita but as this was our only experience 
with reciprocal companies, we do not 
know how they turn out ag a rule as 
compared with stock company insur- 
ance.” 

Percival Iron Company, Los Angeles 

“We did take out a small policy in 
the Wichita Great Western Underwrit- 
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ers but after consideration decided that 
it was not what we desired, so we can- 
celed the did not feel 
that it was good business to continue 
with them, for while the idea is all 
right, we considered that in case of a 
loss it would be hard to collect our 
money.” 
Western Auto Supply Company, 
Angeles 

“We at one time were customers of 
the Wichita Great Western Underwrit- 
ers, but cancelled our arrangement with 
them very shortly after it had been en- 
tered into. 


policy, as we 


Los 


“Our ideas of insurance were not in 
strict accordance with the plans of the 
company referred to and we did not 
care to continue the arrangements.” 
Warr Implement Company, Los Angeles 

“Replying to your favor regarding the 
Wichita Great Western Underwriters 
and reciprocal insurance, would say 
that we feel, from past experience, that 
the hazard with these companies is as 
great as the hazard of a fire.” 





| A Wail From New Jersey | | 


Over in Northern 
quite a shock to 
when the State 








Jersey there was 
private car Owners 
Mutual Liability went 
up the fiue. This was a reciprocal 
wihch insured jitney owners, all of 
whom are required to take out a certain 
amount of insurance. 


When news of the failure began to 
be printed it was discovered that many 
private car owners were also insured in 
the company; and they spent their 
money for nothing. Also, they didn’t 
appreciate very much the fact that, they 
were grouped with jitney owners, some 
of whom are respectable enough citi- 
zens, but others aren’t. 

Judge Herr, the receiver, informe@ 
The Eastern Underwriter this week 
that of the assets in sight there is a 
$50,000 deposit in Trenton, and there is: 
another item of $63,000 which another 
company, the selling end of the State 
Mutual Liability, is alleged to owe the 
State Mutual. The selling company dis- 
putes the claim. So there you are. 

The imbroglio is an object lesson to 
the people of Northern New Jersey of 
the necessity of obtaining sound insur- 
ance in the first place. Naturally, stock 
company agents are not shedding any 
tears over this failure. 
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Tricks of a Participating Stock Company 





An Interesting Brand of Competition Met By New York and New Jersey Agents 


Over in Northern New Jersey stock 
company agents are up against a proposi- 
tion which is unique to them. 

It is a participating stock company oper- 
ating with all the arguments of mutual or 
reciprocal. The name of the Company is 
the Manufacturers’ Liability Insurance 
Company of Jersey City. 

The regular insurance agents of the 
state say that they have no objection to 


for’.the plaintiff wee 
s@Mner TePresénty the defendant ju 
feyman. 


WINS SUIT AGAINST 
LIABILITY COMPANY | 


A Jury in the Supreme Court yes- 
4exday afternoon awarded Natkan 
Marcus, trading as the West Holo- 
ken ee Supply Company, of 
West Hoboken, and interest in 
his suit to recover that amount from 
the Manufacturers’ Liability Com- 
pany, of 37 Montgomery street, Jer- 
sey City, for breach of contract. The 
plaintiff testified. that. in November, 
1918, he took out a policy of liability 
Insurance ‘with the defendant com- 
pany, paying $46. The policy was to} 
1e¢imburse the inSured for damares 
recovered under the workingmen’s 
compensation act. The following. May 
a@ young man in the eniploy a the 
Plaintiff was seriously injured and} 
Was awarded $3,150 under the law. 
a Wag testified tnat t! 18 defendant 

ny did not make good on its 


hpolicy. The defense was that the 
Bee" did not lixe up to the terms 








ft the policy, and, among other 
things, did not give noti*e immei- 
ately of the accident, but waited fcr 
five months afterward. damcs J. 
Dunn appeared for the piaintifé ard 
John F. Dréwen, Jr., repreSent¢d the 
defendant no aeons 











any kind of competition as long as it is 
legitimate, but they add that many phasés 
of the Manufacturers’ Liability Insurance 
Company’s competition is underhanded 
and misrepresentative. One thing that 
peeved the agents mightily was an adver- 
tisement for high school students to sell 
the company’s policies and to do so simply 
by saying that the company was able to 
write at much lower rates than the other 
companies. A copy of the circular given 
to the studerts is in the hands of 
agents of stock company insurance. 


Clients Solicit on Their Letter Heads. 


Another offensive idea of the Manu- 
facturers’ Liability is to have clients so- 
licit business on their own letter heads. 
New Jersey and New York have been 
deluged with letters from manufacturers 
and others in which indirect soliciting is 
done for the Manufacturers’ Liability In- 
surance Company. The letters contain 
many misstatements. So misleading, in 
fact, has been the selling propaganda of 
the Manufacturers’ Liability that the Cas- 
ualty Underwriters’ Association of North- 
ern New Jersey saw fit to issue two 
pamphlets answering the misleading state- 
ment. 

To illustrate, one statement made is 
that the company settles claims without 
dispute. If this is true, the “Hudson Ob- 
server,” a leading paper north of Newark, 
has been printing a lot of misinformation 
in its columns. Two cuts are shown on 
this page which demonstrate that the com- 
pany does not settle claims without dis- 
pute. A newspaper in Elizabeth, N. J., 
also printed a story of a $10,000 policy i in 
the company which was contested. 

The Eastern Underwriter has re- 
ceived a letter from the New Jersey Cal- 
cite Company, which has quarries at 
Franklin, N. J., and which has its home 


office in Dover, N. J., one paragraph of 
which reads as follows: 

“We are about to bring suit against the 
Manufacturers’ Liability Insurance Com- 
pany and I would rather not say anything 
regarding the matter at the present time.” 

A statement made by the Manufactur- 
ers’ Liability Insurance Company in its 
advertising is that it insures only the best 
class of risks “so that the good is not 
burdened with the bad.” This statement 
reads well, but is weakened by the fact 
that the Manufacturers’ Liability was in- 
surer for the American Button Company 
at the time when the conflagration in that 
ill-equipped establishment caused the loss 
of ten or eleven lives. The Casualty Un- 
derwriters’ Association of Northern New 
Jersey says: “It requires some nerve to 
call that the best class of risks.” 

The Company also claims that it does 
not deal through agents or brokers, but 
the state examiner’s report for the year 
ending December 31, 1920, shows agents’ 
expenses, exclusive of commissions, of 
$136,932. Best’s report shows that for a 
number of years the company incurred 
an overhead expense of 32.3%, 34.9% 
33.5% and 22.4%. The company’s state- 
ments about dividends have been highly 
exaggerated. 


The Manufacturers’ Liability Insurance 
Company has established and maintains a 
system of hospitals of its own for the 
treatment of the injured and it boasts 
much of this. Erroneous statements about 
the effect on the rate of the hospitals 
have also been investigated by the Casu- 
alty Underwriters’ Association of New 
Jersey and exposed. 

The Graphoscope Co.’s Experience. 

Complaint that the Manufacturers’ Lia- 
bility levied an experience rating charge 
of 6.4% against the Graphoscope Manu- 
facturing Co., 49 Mechanic Street, New- 
ark, although it was a first-class physical 
risk and had in fact suffered few acci- 
dents, none of these serious, was made 
against the insurance company by J. R. 
White, manager, who has now transferred 
the policies to the~Hartford Indemnity 
after two years of experience of the 
methods of the Manufacturers’ Liability. 
Since the new policies carry a rate of 
only 64 cents for each $100 of payroll 
instead of $1.14 under the Manufacturers’ 
Liability classification it will be seen that 
the assured is saving money by the change. 

Upon inquiry from the Manufacturers’ 
as to the cause of the high experience 
rating charge Mr. White received figures 
as to alleged accidents in this plant that 
considerably surprised him, since accord- 
ing to his recollection there had never 
been anything but a few minor cuts and 
other finger injuries of very slight sort. 
The fact that this experience rating be- 
comes part of the records of the state 
and local rating bureaus and may require 
years of “living down” makes the matter 
more serious. The summary of the list 
of losses of the Graphoscope filed by 
the Manufacturers’ follows: 


Under policy expiring September, 1919: 
Four injuries— 


CAMO OTOREION 86 5 iio.0.s neo d4.9 5500 $50 
MIN 20 en hieid gM meid o's chew h we 15 
Hospital expense ................- 73 


Under policy expiring September, 1920: 
Four injuries— 


CemmmausaGOt® 5 oscsinic sss cosie ee ne's $148 
UCMIRNENNI rin Narn chp art. 9 ad 654 3:8 00's 15 
PROCIOED bee cath egt Was cdvs eters 2 
Hospital expense .....:.........-- 328 


Hospital expenses on policy: November, 
$11; October. $8 ; igs 1918, $18; 
January, $6; ving og! Se : April, #2: 
July, $5; August, $i eptember, $6; 
tober, 1919, $8; total, $73 

Hospital expenses on policy: October, 
1919, $10; November, $9; December, $52; 
January, 1920, $17; February, $9; March, 


$48; April, $86; May, $2; June, $95; total, 
$328. 

The high hospital expense charged 
against this establishment was what caused 
its unfavorable experience rating. Not 
satisfied with this statement, because the 
hospital expenses seemed entirely out of 
proportion to the services actually ren- 
dered to its injured employees, some 
charges being for months wherein no 
such services were known to have been 
rendered, the establishment then called 
upon the insurance company for further 
explanation, and in reply received from it 
a letter, of which the following excerpts 
give the general sense and purport. 

“Due to the pressure of work at this 
time of the year when all insurance com- 
panies must submit statistical data to the 
State Insurance Departments for future 
rate making purposes, we find it impossi- 
ble to delve into our records to the extent 
of naming the employees who were 
treated in our various hospitals and for 
which the expenses were charged and on 
which your request is based. Let us draw 
to your attention however, that each one 
of our miniature hospitals keeps separate 
records of dressings with the name of the 
injured employee thereon, and _ submits 
summaries of these records to the Home 
Office at stated periods. 

“In line with our policy of economy 
the average expense of a dressing is less 
than one dollar, while the average charge 
for physician’s care is three dollars. You 
can, therefore, readily see where these 
hospital expenses have really saved you 
considerable expense rather than increas- 
ing your rate.” 


Made Appeal. 

This letter of explanation manifestly 
failing to explain, the aggrieved policy- 
holder then appealed to the Compensation 
Rating and Inspection Bureau of New 
Jersey, and in answer received a letter, 
the material part of which reads as fol- 
lows—italics ours: 

“Under the plan of experience rating in 
force it is required that the carrier shall 
report the actual medical losses paid, and 
it has been our understanding that the 
Manufacturers’ Liability Insurance Co. 
report medical expense of the individual 
risk, on the case basis, which is to say, 
the number of dressings, treatments, oper- 
ations and what-not, and where this ser- 
vice is rendered through the company’s 
own hospital the charge includes a pro- 








OPPOSITE TOWN CLOCK 





Location Featured By Dale D. Butler 
on His Letterhead 





One of the cleverest insurance agents 
in the United States is Dale D. Butler, 
of Middletown, Conn., formerly presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Local Agents’ 
Association. His sense of humor is il- 
lustrated by the fact that his letter 
head reads as follows: “Butler’s In- 
surance Office, Inc.—Opposite “Town 


Clock.’ ” If the town clock was adver- 
tising itself, it would probably say: 
“Middletown Town Clock—Opposite 


Butler’s Insurance Office, Inc.” 

Mr. Butler was asked by The Hastern 
Underwriter to tell the best advice he 
had ever received from a company offi- 
cial. He replied that the best he had 
ever received was in four words: ‘“Re- 
frain from pernicious activities.” 

Speaking in a more serious vein, Mr. 
Butler said he accounted for his success 
as an insurance agent by this fact: “I 
presume likely | have avoided writing 
a good many risks that would have 
proved unprofitable, and frequently re- 
fused to sell a greater amount of insur- 
ance than | thought was prover or more 
than the property would bear.” 


rata part of the unallocated expense of 
the hospital system including maintenayce 
and -supervision.” 

Here’s another bit of testimony along 
the same lines ‘from a very prominent 


manufacturing concern in Essex County 
New Jersey, a corporation that was oije 
of the original customers of the Manuy- 
facturers’ Liability and a few years ave 
enthusiastic in its support: 

“Originally the Manufacturers’ offered 
a very low rate, but when the State { 
the rate their rates went up and _ thei 
engineering service did not follow our 


risk to see that Wwe were given proper 
credits. In fact, by their system of jig- 
uring the shop ‘hospital service our cx- 
perience rating was charged with a ry 
high rate. The ————————_ Insurance 
Company contested this rating with the 


result that our experience rating while with 





AWARD $5,000 AGAINST 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ai jury in the Court of Common 
Pleas yesterday--afternoon found a 
verdict—for- $5,600 in favor of ‘Sadie 
Boyle, who through her mother, Ne!l- 
lie Boyle, of lower Jersey City, had 
sued to recover that amount from the 
Manufacturers’ Liability Indemnity 
Company. The defendant company 
| had issued a policy of auto insurance 
for $5,000 to Frank and Joseph Petag- 
ho, WwW auto had run down the 
plaintiff ‘amd seriously injured the 
child. In the Supreme Court a verdict 
for $5,500 had-been obtained against 
the -Petagnos. When the insurance 
company did not make good on the 
policy, the suit tried yesterday was in- 
stituted. The. defense was that the 
company was not liable. Benjamin 
Gross appeared for the plaintiff and 
Congressman Randolph’ Perkins. rep- 
resented ‘the a company. 
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the Manufacturers’ has been cleaned off 
the slate by the local State Rating Board 
and we are now forming a new experience 
rating. We were also led to believe while 
with this company that their dividends 
would be considerable to offset our rate, 
but these dividends never amounted te 
much,” 


Delay in the payment of losses is one 
of the reasons assigned by the Voght 
Brother Trucking Company, 6 Crawford 
Avenue, Newark, N. J., for taking its 
property damage liability insurance out of 
the hands of Manufacturers’ Liability. 

“We are now insured with the Tray el- 
ers of Hartford,” said Mr. Voght. “It is 
good to have a feeling of absolute security 
when one is in a business of such a char- 
acter as ours.” 





AN IMPORTANT DECISION 

The decision of the United Staies 
Court for Southern New York that [n- 
surance Brokers are responsible for 
the loss of their clients resulting from 
the depreciated value of foreign cur- 
rency, if they place their risks with 
Buropean companies not authorized te 
do business in the United States is 
an important verdict. 





WHAT BELOW COST MEANS 


When a merchant is compelled te 
sell high grade goods below cost, /11s 
customers are in luck, but when an 'n- 
surance company sells its indemnity 
below cost, the interest of every »0!- 
icyholder is jeonardized. Insurance is 
the one commodity which no one «." 
afford to buy at the seller’s loss, says 
the Casuulty Information Clearing 
House. 
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How Chicago Agency Puts It Over 





A Talk With a Representative of Rollins Burdick Hunter Company 


Seeking an interview for this Sales- 
manship number with a big agency 
production concern the reporter for 
The Eastern Underwriter was talking 
with one of the partners of Rollins, 


““, INS 






ot 
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| The Famous Full Page ‘‘Tribune”’ 


Mr. Kirk explained: 


us a responsibility. 


Ad. 


-$ »?. InAllits Branches 








INCE 
S NCE the very early days 






our clients with the su 


¢ We guarantee lowest rates 





guarantee of continued 


Rollins Burdick Hunter Co. is one of the most substantial insurance organi tions, 
and handles many of the largest accounts in the country. Wien your Gtheeat 
placed with us, your property has been given every safeguard. 


hands. 
gether with the amount and character of the accounts we handle, qualifies us to 
pervision their business requires. 


Y We prevent many fires by eliminating their causes 


““* Write or phone our nearest office and a com 
to outline our plan and to offer suggest ions w: 










companies 


of your business is too impor- 
Our long and varied experience, to- 














Burdick, Hunter Co. in his office in the 
Insurance Exchange Building, Chicago. 
He was telling how the office was mak- 
ing good. 

“It’s the service we give that’—he 
began. 

The Eastern Underwriter man inter- 
rupted him right there. 

“Hold on,” he said. “Don’t skim over 


that word service so glibly. I have 
heard that all along the line. Please 
explain and tell what you mean. Give 


us ah example.” 

“All right, I will,” said the insurance 
man—it was Raymond Kirk, one of the 
vice-presidents. He rang for a boy and 
told him to bring a report which the 
engineers of the firm had made on a 
beautiful suburban home, on which 
$300,000 insurance was carried, and 
which is located a few miles out of 
Chicago. The report made quite a 
bulky document, with mounted photo- 
graphs on each page, showing the 
house at all angles, the garage, boiler 
house, and other outlying buildings. 





spection of his premises; our engineers 
go over it with the Dean Schedule beé- 
fore them, and he gets the best insur- 
ance advice, which includes combing 
cut the rates.” 
Recommendations 

Now, we'll take the architect’s home. 
The engineer’s report tells the whole 
story so that a child can understand it. 
And a list of recommendations is made. 
Here they are: 

1. Attention is called to the seri- 
ous conditions existing in the garage. 
When the heating furnace, (located 
in small closet opening to room con- 
taining cars), is in operation, a fire 
is liable to occur at any time, due 
to gasoline vapors becoming ignited 
from furnace. 

No open fires should be permitted 
in garage and heating should be by 
hot water or steam, supplied from 
outside source. 

2. Another very bad practice is 
the filling of cars, inside of building, 
from ordinary cans and pails. 

An approved hose should be pro- 
vided and attached to gasoline pump, 
and all cars should be filled direct, 
through this hose. Under no condi- 
tions should cars be filled inside the 
garage. 


“When a client 
comes on our books and the premium 
is paid we do not forget about him an‘ 
start looking for somebody else. In- 
stead, his entrance into our fold gives 
We make an in- 


3. Deep well pumps are being 
operated by gasoline engines. These 
are not only dangerous, from a fire 
prevention standpoint, but are unsat- 
isfactory in operation, noisy, and 
dirty, floors being covered with oil 
wherever engines are operated. In 
view of the above facts and also that 
electric power is available, we would 
recommend that those engines be re- 
placed with electric motors. 

4. The lack of fire fighting ap- 
paratus on the premises, is very no- 
ticeable. This is a serious condition, 
particularly when the fact that no 
public protection is available, is taken 
into consideration. 

2%-gallon Soda 


Acid fire extin- 








A Sample of Service 


are used, a one-quart Tetra-chlc. ide 
extinguisher should be installed on 
each floor. 

We would also recommend iat 
two pails of sand be provided in (ar- 
age and in Pump Houses No. 1 ind 
No. 2. 

In addition to the above extingw sh- 
ers we believe that yard hydrents 
with 1%-inch outlets should be pro- 
vided as follows: 

One south of Superintendent's «ot- 
tage. 

One south of Garage. 

One south of Main residence. 

Suffic'ent 1%-inch hose should be 
provided, on wheel cart, to reach all 
buildings in this section. 





Rotuns Burpick Hunter Co. 
Engineering Department 





tion is brick. 


PARTITIONS = Wood lath and plaster on 2 x 4" ‘studding. 


Located about 450 
ft- west of Ridge Road 
and midway between north 
and south property lines 
STUCCO CONSTRUCTION. 
HEIGHT - 2 and 2-1/2 
Stories and. basement. 
AREA = 5,470 Sas ft. 
WALLS = Cement plaster 
on expanded metal lath, 
Supported on wood stud- 
dinge Wall finish is 
wood lath and plaster, 
except part of 2nd floor, 
wood sheathed. Pounda- 
RCOP- 


Gable, wood Shingle on 1” boards supported on jJoisted trusses, except part 
of 2 story section, compeSition and sheet metal on 1” boerds on joists. Con- 
cealed space above 2-1/2 story section, accessible through scuttle hole. 


m~ 


PICORE = Double 1" boards on 
CEILINGS. = Wood lath and pla 
2-1/2 story open studding. 





ster except small section wood sheathed 
STAIRS - One basement to Srd in wood lath 


dcists except part basemert, concrete on ‘ground. 


17 





laster hallway with ood panel dcors to floors. Cne open Stairs 1st.to 2nd. 


RYPASFT 
D9 oe 





- Building is 


practically unexposed. 
OCCUPANCY - Basement = 
Boller Room - Low pressure 


heating boiler, covered 
with asbestos cement. wet- 
al breeching 12" below 
wood lath and plaster 
ceiling, from boiler to 
*brick chimney. Coal heate 
ed water heater and hot 
water tank, Coal bine 
Laundry - Zlectric. wash- 


ing machine @né mangle; gasoline heated launiry stove. 
thew's pass machine and automatic mixer for cockings 

gasoline heated cooking renge and plate, 
dining room, guests’ roof, smoking room. 


| FOOms« 


sib 





Wine cellar. Lat- 
ist floor «. kitchen - 


also electric heated range; péentry, 


2nd and Srd@ floors - sleeping 


LADIES* BATE EOUSE. 





Iccated 15° south 
of Swimaing poole STUCCC 
CONSTROCTICN.: HEIGHT -.1 
Story.» AREA-106 sq. ft. 
WAILS ~ Cement oclaster 
on expanded metal ieth, 
Supported on: wood stud- 
‘ falls, wood sheath- 
ROO? ~ sheet 


metsl on 1" boards-on -' 





~ 4: a « 





guishers of an approved type are 
recommended for use in main resi- 
dence, Superintendent’s cottage, and 
Green house where heat is maintained 
the year round, thus eliminating the 
possibility of extinguishers freezing. 

Two should be provided on each 
floor of main residences and one on 
each floor of Superintendent’s cottage 
and in Green house. 

In all other buildings, not provided 
with heat, or where inflammable oils 


It would also be well, to hav 4 
40-gallon chemical extinguisher  n 
-wheels, statiened at some central '0- 
cation and where there is no dan‘ er 
of apparatus freezing during !d 
weather. Sufficient hose should «'30 
be provided with this outfit, to res :h 
roofs of all buildings. 

Light serviceable ladders should ¥¢ 
conveniently located at main r 
dence and garage, together with two 

(Continued on page 35) 
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EXTENDING THE HELPING HAND 


When the Franklin, appreciating the needs of its agents, sets to 
work on a new sales-aid, it is with the thought of producing 
something that will be of definite value to local representatives 
of the company. It is worked out with the agent foremost in 
mind—because that is the position the agent always occupies 
when the Franklin is dealing with him. 


Many times have Franklin agents expressed to the company 
their gratitude for advertising and sales assistance which has 
proven profitable in producing premiums. 


THE 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Of Philadelphia 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President New York Office: 56 Cedar Street 





Fire, Lightning, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination 
Policy), Explosion, Hail, Marine, Parcel Post, Profits and Com- 
missions, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil 
Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 





“You may delay, but time will not.”—Benjamin Franklin. 
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Coast “Boss” of Movie Insurance 





A Close-Up of Sam Behrendt, the Los Angeles Dynamo 


Quid pro quo. 

Do something for somebody and 
somebody will do something for you. 

That is the gospel of Sam Behrendt, 
a picturesque Pacific Coast insurance 
agent who is attracting a lot of atten- 
tion these days, partly because he has 
much of the moving picture insurance 
business bottled up, and the movies 


“Because,” came the answer, “I know 

that when he’s on the job I am going 
to be protected. And that’s the way we 
all feel out here. I will give you an 
explanation. Some time ago I had a 
lot of household furniture, objects of 
art, etc., sent to Los Angeles from New 
York. When the shipment started 
West I called up Sam; told him about 
it; and had gotten through with about 
twenty words when Sam asked: ‘How 











SAM BEHRENDT, Los Angeles Agent, Talking With “Buck” Jones, The Movie 
Cowboy Star 


are always in the news. The agency 
of which he is president is the Behr- 
endt-Levy Co., Los Angeles. He is a 
good subject for a salesmanship edition, 
even if it is difficult to write about him 
and keep your feet on terra firma. 


To call a salesman a live -wire nowa- 
days is usually a trite expression, and 
some people to whom that epithet has 
been applied couldn’t drive a hearse suc- 
cessfully in Brooklyn, but coast insur- 
ance men will tell you the expression 
“live wire” was invented for Sam. One 
of the most nervous individuals who 
ever lived, with a mind eternally ac- 
tive and not eager to linger long enough 
on any one subject to permit it to grow 
stale, he covers a tremendous amount 
of ground during a day. Darting from 
one place to another in an automobile 
he starts thinking of the next engage- 
ment just before he has gotten through 
with the last. The telephone company 
out in Log Angeles says there is no 
one in town who telephones more than 
he does, not even a girl society reporter 
on a daily newspaper. 


Why Scenarlo Chief Gives Him Insur- 
ance 


Mr. Behrendt knows lots of people 
in every city in the United States while 
in the movie world he knows every- 
body. He flits from one studio to an- 
other, not playing favorites but insur- 
ing nearly all. When the writer of 
this article was in Los Angeles recent- 
ly he decided to find out how Mr. 
Behrendt gets his drag with the movie 
people; so he asked Thompson Buchan- 
an, chief of the literary department of 
the Famous Players Lasky Corporation, 
unusually prominent in the colony, and 
a client of Sam’s, why he gave the lat- 
ter his insurance business. 





much igs the property worth?’ I told 
him. ‘All right,’ said Sam, ‘you are 
covered,’ and he hung up. That was 
all there was about it; and that was 
enough for me. I knew that if I had 
a loss he would watch out for me and 
that at the proper time I would get 
a bill for tia pra atem which |! knew 
would be the low~*t possible rate con- 
sistent with safety and solvency.” 
Sam doesn’t waste any unnecessary 
time and you can call him up any time 
and ask him anything about insurance 
and he will give you an answer right 
off the bat. Because of his touch with 
the movie industry, his influence in the 
community, and his knowledge of movie 
politics, Mr. Behrendt is in a position to 
do a lot of favors for moving picture 
people, such as getting them locations, 
and they are only too glad to recipro- 
cate by giving him their insurance. 


Stars His Personal Friends 


Most of the stars are personal friends 
of his. He is one of the bluntest men 
in the United States and none too ele- 
gant in his language if anyone tries to 
block him or put something over on 
him. He is a very hard man to block 
or to deceive. He likes to do favors for 
people because he is built that way 
and not because he has an eye on any 
profit that may result. Thus he gets 
a great many people positions. He 
will help a friend who is down and out 
just as quickly as he will one who is 
prosperous. 

A line on the manner in which he 
operates is illustrated by the reauest 
that was made of him by the officer 
of one-of the large insurance compa- 
nies who had a friend who was vice- 
president of a large San Francisco 
bank. The San Francisco banker 
wanted a room at the Ambassador 
Hotel for the American Bankers’ Con- 
vention. He was turned down as there 


was an agreement that during that con- 
vention officers of trust companies 
should be housed at the Ambassador; 
officers of mercantile banks at the Alex- 
andria; and officers of country banks 
at another hotel. 


The Ambassador management did not 
want to take in the San Francisco 
banker, although he was a prominent 
man, simply because he represented a 
mercantile bank, and he had appealed 
to his friend, the officer of the fire in- 
surance company, at the time the local 
agents were meeting at the Ambas- 
sador. He in turn appealed to Sam. 
Mr. Behrendt immediately saw the man- 
ager at the hotel, told how the insur- 
ance men were advertising it and added 
that the insurance officer’s friend must 
have a room at the Ambassador. He 
put his proposition so bluntly that the 
manager immediately said that the 
banker could have the room, as he did- 
n’t want to offend insurance men who 
were his friends. 


Featured Burglary At Start 


Mr. Behrendt started with the Los 
Angeles Light & Power Company when 
he was very young. He made about 
enough money to keep him in cigars 
and decided to look for something more 
Inerative. Insurance caught his fancy 
an? he started writing burglary. the 
nremiums averaging $12.50 each. Tak- 
ine out his pencil one dav and figuring 
these premiums, he saw that there was 
something the matter with his system 
as he had to write a great many pol- 
icies to get along. He took on accident 
end health, which helped somewhat. 
Then he jumped into fire and soon 
got some business of the public utili- 
ties companies. He was always able 
to write every kind of insurance that 
he tackled and taking on life insurance 
he grew up to the position of being a 
member of the top $200,000 Club of the 
New York Life. 

Mr. Behrendt is the largest writing 
agent on the Pacific Coast of the New- 
ark Fire. Another fire company he rep- 
resents is the Commercial Union. His 
firm writes casualty lines for the Royal 
Indemnity, and represents the marine 


end of the Fireman’s Fund. When in - 


New York he took on the rain insnrance 
agency of the Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions and had written a large 
policy on a floral show before his train 
had reached Chicago, on his way home. 


The Movie Business 


In talking of the movie business, he 
said that back in 1912 the first Los 
Angeles studio was opened by the W. N. 
Selig Polyscope Co., this being within 
the city limits. The Seligs erected a 
small glass studio which, however, was 
used only in rainy weather, most of 
the picture-making being either on an 
outdoor stage or on location. 


The development of the present elab- 
orate lighting systems, of course came 
much later. Small independent filr 
companies then began to spring up at 
Hollywood, these for the most part 
eventually being absorbed by the Uni- 
versal. Meantime other companies 
were acquiring locations and erecting 
buildings, but the growth of the new 
industry was of such mushroom rapid- 
ity and the problems so radically new 
in character that the underwriting 
troubles were many and difficult. 

Coverage was hard to obtain because 
insurance executives looked askance at 
the new business, whose early expe- 
rience was none too good. The flimsy 
construction of these early plants, the 
almost total absence of protection from 
fire, the imperfection of the projection 
booths, and the haphazard way in 
which the films, enclosed in tin cans, 


were stored in frame buildings, al] 
added to the natural repugnance with 
which insurance capital, like all other 
conservative institutions, regard an up- 
start industry. 

As the business became more heavily 


capitalized, however, the companies 
started to improve their plants and 
new establishments were also built on 
up-to-the-minute specifications. Che 
laboratories and film vaults were built 
of concrete and fitted with sprinkler 


equipment. But, on account of the im- 
mense growth of the industry and the 
character of the structures required, 
uniform eccnstruction was found to be 
impossible. One of the most recen - 
velopments is the erection of model 
laboratories by independent firms who 
do the printing and developing of films 
for mest of the independent movie c¢»n- 
cerns, and, also, some of the rush work 
of ihe big corporations. 

Difficulties in the way of compensa- 
tion insurance were very great in the 
early days and rates were for some 
time as high as 6%. With improved 
equipment and better methods the ex- 
perience gradually improved and the 
rates were scaled down until they were 
as low as 2%, with the insurance com- 
panies making money at that. This 


good showing was made in spite of 
the fact that employees who were at 
times called upon to perform hazard- 
ous stunts before the camera were in- 
cluded in the group covered. Establish 
ment of hospitals and first aid stations 
with doctors and nurses always ready 


for emergencies contributed toward re- 
ducing the hazards. The personne! of 
both management and employees has 
also improved. 

Since July 1 of this year the expe- 
rience rating system has been in opera- 
tion in several instances resulting in 
a material decrease of rates. 


Cover Entire Cast 


The most recent innovation is the 
underwriting through Lloyds of whole 
casts, this being to protect the pro 
ducer against loss through sickness, 
accident or death of actors after a 
picture has been partially made. For 
instance, an expense of $40,000 has been 
incurred on a film and its completion is 
made impossible through a mishap to 
one or more of the cast; then the 
insurer would be indemnified in that 
amount. This new form has not as yet 
been extensively applied and the rates 
are regarded as somewhat high. 

The Behrendt-Levy Co. have a work- 
ing arrangement with Reuben Samuels, 
of New York, Eastern Kings of the mo- 
tion picture insurance world. 

In discussing Los Angeles Mr. Betir- 
endt made it plain in his talk with the 
representative of this paper that great 
as is the movie industry there East- 
erners should not get the idea that it 
is a one-industry town. Far from it— 
many branches of business are concen- 
trating there. Among these are tlic 
needles trade, garment manufacturing 
having attained the proportions of $3) - 
000,000 a year. 


In Role of Entertainer 


Mr. Behrendt was one of the leading 
figures in Los Angeles at the time of 
the agents’ convention, he and another 
man having charge of the ‘entertain- 
ment, and it was some entertainmen'. 
Mr. Behrendt stage managed the even's 
at the Robertson-Cole studio when John 
B. Morton, president of the Nationa! 
Board of Fire Underwriters: President 
Levison, of the Fireman’s Fund; Fre! 
J. Cox, of the agents’ association, and 
others were “held up” in a stage coaci 
out there. Incidentally Mr. Behrendt 
is honorary chief of the Los Angeles 
fire department. 
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As in any other line, insurance salesmanship | 
depends upon integrity, knowledge of the business 
> 2 2 dD ’ 

personal contact and quality of the goods. 


The successful agent knows, and is known by 
all the prominent men in his town; in fact by many 
he is called by his first name. His reputation for 
honesty and as an authority on the insurance prob- 
lems of his locality is established. 


Agents are assured of the “quality of their 
goods.” When they sell Fidelity-Phenix policies they 
know they are selling insurance in a strong American 
company, that is able and willing to pay any just 
claims under those policies. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York City 


























HENRY EVANS, Chairman of the Board C. R. STREET, President 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 





Pacific Coast Department 
C. E. Allan, Secretary 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Western Department Canadian Department 
Alfred Stinson, Secretary W. E. Baldwin, Manager 
137 So. LaSalle Street 17 St. John Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Letters of a Loss Department 





— 


Valuable Advice to Agents of The “America Fore” Companies 


Cancellation After Loss 


This company is in receipt of yours 
of the 5th inst., in which you say it 
is believed that the barn claimed for 
was burned by the son-in-law of the 
assured because he did not want to wait 
for the old gentleman to die, or because 
of a family quarrel; that the loss on 
the barn with a small damage to dwell- 
ing was settled at $600.50; that as soon 
as the proofs are received you will 
cancel the policy by issuing draft. 

This is a case where the proof should 
have been taken by you in person im- 
mediately upon adjustment of the loss 
and the policy secured at once upon de- 
livery of the draft and return of un- 
earned premium, as there now remains 
in force under the policy nearly $900. 

Do not lose any time in securing 
proofs and a surrender of the policy by 
issuing draft and returning unearned 
premium in cases of this kind. 

It is only cases where the loss is total 
as to insurance and the remainder of 
the risk desirable that it is proper to 
leave the loss after adjustment and send 
back proofs to be executed. 





Sale of Property 
Not Transferred 


On November 20, 1920, the assured 
sold his dwelling. The policy was not 
transferred to the new owner and the 
company was not notified of the change 
in interest. It is claimed, however, that 
morally and at common law, the com- 
pany is liable for the loss and it is 
insisted that no reputable corporation 
would plead a technicality to escape 
their obligation to the purchaser of the 
property under such circumstances. 

The fact that an insurance policy is 
a personal contract between the assured 
and the insurer was evidently not con- 
sidered by this claimant. 


The insurance contract was solely be- 
tween the assured named in the policy 
and the company, and no possible obli- 


gation rested upon the company to re-' 


imburse the purchaser for his loss. The 
fault lay in his own neglect to protect 
himself by insurance. 





Treatment of Customers 
Regarding the matter about which I 
spoke to you over the telephone today— 
you are simply making enemies for the 


ecmpany when you try any sharp 
practices. 
As I understand it, Mr......... has 


been doing business with us for a great 
many years, being an old friend of a 
former officer. Through an oversight, 
the premium on a policy was not paid, 
and a cancellation notice was sent to 
him—the regular printed form. It 
seems to me that in such a case, in 
connection with an old customer and 
a man of good standing, the wise thing 
to do would be to send someone to 
see the assured and find out what the 
facts were. We solicit new risks and 
new customers—why follow methods 
that are practically sure to force an 
old customer and good business off our 
books? You then sent another notice, 
which was undated, notifying him that 
the policy had been cancelled and call- 
ing for the payment of a premium of 
$5.10. In the meantime the assured had 
sent you a check, which check had been 
deposited, and when the policy was 
brought in for cancellation, as it would 
very naturally be, you endeavored to 
hold him up, taking out of the money 
that he had paid you, not the $5.10 
which you had called for over your own 





signature, but a further sum due to a 
short rate cancellation. 

I do not hesitate to say that if I 
were a property-owner insuring with 
the Continental and received treatment 
of this kind I would blacklist the com- 
pany; for I should argue that a com- 
pany that undertook to treat me in this 
way in a small matter would “do” me 
in case of loss. 

The best advertisement a company 





F. R. MILLARD 
Head of “America Fore” Loss Depart- 
ment 


can have is a satisfied customer; and 
when you treat a man as this man was 
treated you make an enemy, and that 
enemy is going to hurt us, not only 
through the loss of the business that 
he personally controls, but through the 
statements that he will make. The only 
thing to do is to put yourself in the 
customer’s place and to treat him every 
time with the same consideration that 
you would want to have shown to your- 
self. If you err at all, err on the side 
of being too considerate. It may cost 
a few dollars here and there, but in 
the end it will be the best kind of 
an investment. If I thought that the 
Continental had to be run on the 
picayune basis indicated by this matter 
referred to I would quit the business. 
I have great pride in the Continental’s 
reputation for square dealing and broad 
treatment of an insurer and a loss 
claimant, and I shall insist upon this 
reputation being maintained through 
all of our departments. 


Refusal to Surrender 
Cancelled Policy 


We are in receipt of your letter in 
which you say it can be proven beyond 
a doubt that the company endeavored 
to complete the cancellation and would 





have done so had not the assured’s 


attorney advised her not to surrender 
the policy, despite the agent’s claim 
that he called on her or wrote her to 
return same to him and tendered to 
her the unearned portion of the pre- 
mium; that agent also claims that he 
had no knowledge of the chattel mort- 
gage upon the machinery or that the 
buildings were upon leased ground. 
Before this case is allowed to come 
to trial, a statement signed and sworn 
io should be obtained from the agent 
setting forth full particulars of the 
steps taken by him to effect a cancella- 
tion of the policy. If he is able to 


prove that he in person or in writing 


gave her notice of cancellation and that 
he tendered to her the unearned pre- 
mium, cancellation at the expiration of 
five days from that time became com- 
plete, though the policy was not 
surrendered. 

Have the agent state, if notice was 
given in person, where it was given, 
in whose presence, and also where the 
tender was made, and how made, 
whether in currency or by check, and 
in whose presence; if by mail, have 
him produce such evidence as exists to 
show that it was so sent and that it 
was received by the claimant. Also 
have the agent state in writing (if it 
is a fact), that he had no knowledge 
of any chattel mortgage upon the prop- 
erty or that the risk was upon leased 
ground. 

Ascertain, if able to do so, if it will 
be contended by the assured that the 
chattel mortgage and that the property 
was upon leased ground were made 
known to the agent. 

Send us a copy of the agent’s state- 
ment. The original should remain in 
the hands of attorney. 


Consequential Loss 


We are in receipt of your favor in 
which you ask with regard to proper 
forms to be used to cover “consequential 
damage” in case of loss on an outside 
shop of a clothing manufacturing plant, 
where the principal work is done with- 
in the main building. 

Consequential losses consist of loss of 
profits on goods destroyed, or loss of 
profit on goods which a plant is pre- 
vented by fire from producing. The lat- 
ter is commonly called use and occu- 
pancy insurance. 

If this is the nature of the insurance 
desired, the enclosed form would be a 
proper one for use. As a rule, however, 
unless separate account is kept to show 
goods rroduced in any particular work- 
shop, it would be difficult, in fact im- 
possible, to properly adjust a claim. 

For this and for other reasons cohse- 
quential loss risks, on outside shops not 
upon the grounds of the main plant, are 
not considered desirable for insurance. 








Subrogation by Mortgagee 

We are in receipt of yours in which 
you say that the whereabouts of the 
assured (a colored man) is not known; 
that he has about $100 equity in the 
property; that the mortgagee is vir- 
tually its owner; that you have sug- 
gested to the mortgagee that he sign 
the proof and receive payment and fur- 
nish the company a_ bond, in order that 
it may be protected against a future 
claim by the assured. 

If the assured does not appear and 
make proofs within the time required, 
we are entitled to subrogation by the 
mortgagee to the extent of the payment 
which we make, and in no event can 
we pay to the mortgagee without a re- 
lease from the assured, unless we re- 
ceive such subrogation. : 

A bond would be of no value to us. 
Subrogation is a far better protection 
than a bond from a mortgagee. 


Value of Use of a Building or 
ery 

The value of the use of a building 
or machinery is the profit derived from 
it, and the actual loss is the net profit 
on the goods which the assured is pre- 
vented from producing, but net profit is 
not the only loss that the manufacturer 
sustains during the cessation of opera- 
tions. Ofttimes his heaviest loss is the 





expense from which he is deriving no 
return but which he is obliged to con- 
tinue, especially during partial cessa- 
tion of operations. 

When this is explained to parties de. 
siring insurance on what is termed use 
and occupancy, they will, as a rule, take 
a sufficient amount to cover any logs 
they may sustain from the two con. 
tingencies, viz., net profit and expeise. 

This class of insurance cannot be is. 
sued indiscriminately, because of the 
moral hazard it may create. It can 
safely be granted only to first class con- 
cerns that have a reputation so well 
established that they cannot afford to 
have their business interfered with by 
fire. 


Appraisal Without Signed 


eement 

It was entirely proper to submit to 
an appraisal without a signed agree. 
ment to do so. The policy does not 
provide for such an agreement, but 
the award by appraisers must be in 
writing. 

An appraisal without first having 
selected an umpire would -not be held 
as binding should the assured insist 
upon a reopening. 


Policy Not Transferred 


We are in receipt of your letter in 
which you say that the assured trans- 
ferred his furniture to furniture store. 
house on Saturday, July 1; that it was 
taken from. the assured’s former resi- 
dence at 4 P. M. of that day; that he 
arrived at the agent’s office at 4:30 for 
the purpose of having the policy trans- 
ferred, and found the office closed on 
account of its being a half-holiday; that 
on Saturday. night the _ storehouse 
burned; that his piano, clothing and 
table linen were not taken to the store- 
house; that he thinks his loss is about 
$600; and that you have denied 
liability. . 

It was entirely proper to deny lia- 
bility in this case, as the company 
could not be held responsible for the 
fact that the assured did not, prior to 
the removal, arrange to have such goods 
as were to be removed to the store 
house covered and provide for the pay- 
ment of the additional premium. 

The assured fully understood the 
necessity of protecting himself in this 
manner, as it was his fourth removal 
since the policy was issued in 1908, two 
of which removals have taken place 
during the present year. 

The hazard was greatly increased; 
the property covered was divided, a 
part taken to one place and a pari to 
another. 

The circumstances do not warrant 
any payment. 


Proofs and Drafts When 
Property Owned By Two or 
More Persons Not Incorporated 
As a Firm or Company 


Draft given for payment of loss under 
this policy was drawn to Doctors B 
and C. 

The policy should have been wri'ten 
in the individual names of the ‘wo 
parties, that is, each party’s name 
should have appeared in full as an as 
sured. 

Finding that the policy had not been 
properly written, the name of ech 
party should have been stated in {ull 
in the proof, after the following: “The 
property insured on which loss is 
claimed belonged at the time of said 
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loss exclusively to,” and the draft 
snould have been issued to them in- 
aiviaually, i. e., the full name of each 
should have appeared upon it, in order 
that we might receive a receipt tor 
payment ana an enuorsement by each. 

‘Yhese rules aiso appiy to firms not 
incorporated, as one member Of such a 
tirm cannot give us a legal reiease for 
the others. 





Bankruptcy 

In Fuller v. vatmiisvo, N. Y. Supp., 
90, 456, it was held that the title to 
property by operation or the law be 
comes vested in the ‘frustee in Bank- 
ruptcy upon his appointment, and poli- 
cies of insurance heid by the bankrupt 
ao not tollow the property but become 
void unless assigned with consent of 
the company. 

Also so held in Starkweather v. Cleve- 
land Insurance Co., 22 Federal Rep., 
1093. 

Dean v. Equitable, 7 Fed. Rep., 301. 

Adams v. Rockingham Mutual, 29 
Main, 292. 

Perry v. Lorrillard Fire Ins. Co., 61 
N. Y., 214. 

In Rand v. Central R. R. Co., 89 N. Y., 
it was held that under the present 
bankrupt law the right to deat with 
property or to sell or transfer it are 
suspended upon a person being ad- 
inaicated a bankrupt, although the title 
remains in the bankrupt until the 
Trustee has been appointed and qual- 
ifies, whereupon it passes to the Trustee. 
The inference is that the policy remains 
in full force in the name of the bank- 
rupt until the Trustee has qualified, as 
not until then does the title pass. 


Cancellation Notice 

We are in receipt of your letter in 
which you say that the lawyer whom 
the assured employs has been given a 
power of attorney by claimant and that 
you have served cancellation notice up- 
cn him, since he has claimed that he 
has authority to receive notice. 

Such a notice should not be relied 
upon and a registered letter should be 
mnailed to the assured containing the 
notice of cancellation subject to claim 
for the loss, blanks for which we en- 
close herewith. 

You further say that the Underwriters 
Salvage Company has appraised the 
goods in sight for the companies. 

In our opinion an immediate demand 
should be made for an appraisal of 
sound value of the goods remaining and 
damage thereon, and duplicate bills of 
purchase should be demanded, of which 
you make no mention, although it was 
your intention when here to imme- 
diately demand them. 

You should also serve notice of a 
demand for examination under oath by 
registered letter, mailed to the as- 
sured’s usual address. 


The case should not be allowed to 
get into the courts, as so far only ques- 
tions of fact, which must be decided 
by a jury, enter into it. 


Transfer of Policy After Loss 


Replying to your letter of the 2ist 
inst. in which you ask how a case 
should be handled where the purchaser 
of property requests a transfer of the 
policy when a part of the property cov- 
ered by it has been destroyed by fire. 

A new policy should be issued cover- 
ing upon the property remaining. All 
agents have received from the company 
printed instructions to the effect that 
no endorsement must be made upon a 
policy after a loss has occurred until 
that loss has been settled. 


A transfer of a policy after a part of 
the property has been destroyed has been 
held to have the same effect as consent 
to a transfer of the policy before the fire 
and as an admission of liability for the 
property destroyed. ° 











It would seem as though any agent 
with ordinary business judgment would 
know better than to transfer a policy 
after a loss, especially in a case where 
the policy was boid at the time of the 
fire and where liability was denied by 
the company. 

If the agents think that the company 
has a valid defence against the claim 
notwithstanding their endorsement, we 
must defend the suit and they must pay 
the cost and in addition the loss, if we 
are defeated. 





An Insurance Policy Does Not 
Follow the Property Insured 


We are in receipt of your letter with 
regard to damage to property described 
in our policy issued to Mr. Blank which 
property was not owned: by him at the 
time the loss occurred, but by Mr. Doe. 

The difficulty in this case is the fact 
that we have granted no insurance to 
Mr. Doe. As you are aware, insurance 
is a personal contract which does not 
follow the property for the benefit of 
whoever may become its owner, and 
when Mr. Blank ceased to be its owner, 
insurance under the policy ceased and 
we would have no more right to make 
a payment to Mr. Doe than to any 
other person who had not taken out 
insurance with the company. 

While we aim to be exceedingly lib- 
eral in the treatment of claimants with 
whom we have contracts of insurance, 
it is impossible for us to be of assist- 
ance to those who do not, although they 
may have met with great misfortune. 





Hotel Use and Occupancy 


Insurance 

Net profits and expense cannot be 
made the basis of recovery under use 
and occupancy insurance, as it is impos- 
sible to ascertain that part of hotel ex- 
pense which necessarily continues after 
a loss and from which no return is de- 
rived. Neither can net receipts be 
definitely determined. 

It therefore becomes necessary to 
cover gross receipts, less such expenses 
as cease during the time that business 
is partially or wholly suspended. 

Where the condition of use and oc- 
cupancy insurance relating to liability 
for a partial loss has arrangement for 
a proper proportionment, a co-insurance 
clause is not necessary, but every such 
form should contain a provision for 
contribution from other use and oc- 
cupancy insurance to prevent the as- 
sured from recovering more than his 
loss. Without the contribution condi- 
tion the assured may take as much 
insurance as he wishes and, if there be 
a total destruction of property, collect 
it all, though it be several times the 
amount of his loss, and this, if under- 
stood, is liable to create a moral hazard. 


It is always necessary to insert in use 
and occupancy forms of any kind those 
conditions of the policy which it is 
desired shall apply, where they are of 
such a character that they cannot be 
made a part of the contract by general 
reference. This for the reason that the 
conditions of the policy relate to insur- 
ance upon property and not to conse- 
quential loss. 

Those provisions relating -to contri- 
bution from other insurance and to ap- 
praisal must be incorporated in full, 
because of the changes which are 
necessary to make them applicable to 
the particular kind of consequential 
loss insured against. 


Value of Manufactured Goods 


We have received your letter, enclos- 
ing a report by the committee upon the 
adjustment of this loss, in which special 
reference is made to the items of ex- 
pense properly chargeable to goods in 
arriving at their value or loss to the 
assured, the adjusters taking the posi- 
tion that repairs to machinery, salary 





of general superintendent, insurance, 
taxes and factory administration are 
not proper loadings or contemplated by 
the companies in assuming the risk. 

Nearly all the decisions that we find 
upon the question are to the effect that 
manufactured goods, as a rule, possess 
a value greater than the mere cost of 
production. In some cases this is held 
to be earned profit; in others that the 
cash value of the goods in possession 
of the manufacturer is the selling price. 

This latter view is not equitable or 
reasonable, as it permits the manufac- 
turer to collect more than the direct 
cost of the goods and the actual earned 
profit. 

That there is an earned profit which 
the manufacturer is entitled to recover 
cannot be disputed. It accrues from 
the services of the management in the 
general supervision of the business, in 
the established reputation of the factory 
and.its products, and in any provision 
which may have been made for the sale 
of the goods. It includes advertising 
and sometimes salaries and expenses of 
traveling men by whom the sale of 
goods destroyed has been made. 

The Supreme Court of Texas, in 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company v. 
Cannon, held that the measure of dam- 
age in a loss on manufactured goods 
is the market price where and when 
destroyed, regardless of what it would 
cost the manufacturer to reproduce 
them. 

The Michigan Supreme Court, in 
Mitchell v. St. Paul German Fire In- 
surance (loss on lumber), held that the 
proper measure of damage was the cash 
value upon the yard at the time of 
the fire, and not the cost of manufac- 
turing at their own mill from their 
own timber. 

In Boyd v. Royal Insurance Company, 
N. C. Sup. Ct., (a loss on manufactured 
tobacco), it was held that the liability 
of the company was the cash market 
value of the property at the place of 
its destruction. 

The N. Y. Supt. Ct., in Steward v. 
Phoenix Insurance Company, ruled that 
the measure of damage was a fair cash 
market value, to be determined by what 
similar property at the same time, and 
at the same or a similar place would 
ordinarily bring in the market, with- 
out regard to an extraordinary price, 
whether higher or lower, which might 
be obtained in special cases or under 
special circumstances. 

The policy provides that loss or dam- 
age. shall be ascertained or estimated 
according to actual cash value, which 
shall in no event exceed what it would 
then cost the assured to repair or re- 
place. 

The courts hold strictly to the cash 
value provision and do not require that 
the replacement be made in the same 
manner as the property destroyed. 
Although not so explained they have 
evidently had in mind the various ac- 
cruments, in addition to cost of material 
and direct labor, which properly enter 
into the value of manufactired goods, 
and thus have fixed a liability on goods 
in the hands of manufacturers in ex- 
cess of that which insurance companies 
have contemplated. 

To arrive at values thus treated it 
would be impossible, in many instances, 
to agree with the assured as to all the 
elements which enter into the direct 
cost of and earned profit on manufac- 
tured goods, and therefore it would 
seem that the most feasible plan for 
arriving at a loss, where earned profit 
must be considered, is to determine and 
deduct the unearned profit from the 
market or salable price. This may ordi- 
narily be accomplished by the following 
deductions from selling price: 

Cost of handling and preparing goods 
for shipment. 

Drayage. 

Freight. 

Selling expense, where the goods have 
not been sold prior to the fire, 

Discounts. 


A proper percentage of manag ment 
expenses for time devoted to shi: ment 
and sale of goods. 


Commissions, where commissions are 
paid. 

With the possible exception o/ ele. 
vator and liability insurance, thcre js 
no question but that all the ‘tems 
claimed for by the assured in this jp. 
stance are proper charges, and, in addi- 
tion, they are entitled to inter on 
investment in building and machivery. 
Therefore, if the loss can be settled 
by allowing such part of the expenses 
claimed for as are properly chargeable 
to the goods destroyed, and by elir inat- 
ing elevator and liability insurance, 
which are not absolutely necessary to 
the manufacture of goods or for credit 
purposes, a settlement should be made. 
In fact, we prefer that the insurance 
be allowed if necessary to bring about 
a settlement. 

If any part of the goods were decfect- 
ive or not salable, no more should be 
allowed for them than what they would 
bring in the market, less the expense 
of disposing of them. 

If this claim is allowed to reach the 
courts, the companies will surely pay 
all that is now claimed, if not very 
much more, and in addition a heavy 
expense will be incurred in litigation, 
Therefore, this company cannot be 
counted upon to join in any defense. 

The holding of the courts that the 
companies are liable to manufacturers 
for earned profits has a direct bearing 
upon the question of use and occupancy 
insurance, in that such insurance would 
enable manufacturers to recover double 
profit. 

Did these claimants have use and oc- 
cupancy insurance? 


Visit Scene of Loss 


We are in receipt of yours, in which 
you say that upon your arrival and 
before you saw the property, the as- 
sured informed you that he had taken 
down what remained of the dwelling 
and was replacing it with a new one; 
that the company’s agent informs you 
that the loss, in his opinion, was about 
$400, but that the assured, who is a 
banker, obtained an estimate of $700; 
you say that as the addition to the 
house was torn down and the main part 
badly twisted, some parts being blown 
away, it would be a difficult case in 
which to fix the actual loss; that upon 
learning what had occurred you did not 
go to the scene of the loss, although 
the assured urged you to do so, offering 
to take you. 

It was a mistake not to visit the 
scene of the loss since the assured and 
agent advise us that the barn building 
covered by the policy was also damaged 
but remained standing. 

The assured may void his claim upon 
one item of the policy after a loss has 
occurred and be entitled to recover on 
others with regard to which he has 
taken no action that would affect his 
rights. 

Furthermore, a visit to the premises 
and vicinity might have enabled you 
to secure some evidence as to the condi- 
tion of the dwelling house before it 
was removed, and you would then hive 
been in a position to have differed with 
the assured as to the amount of /0ss 
upon it and to have demanded an ap- 
praisal with which he would have been 
unable to comply and thus he mit 
-have been brought to realize that he 
had made a mistake. 

Under the circumstances it would “D- 
pear to be merely a question of time 
when we pay the full amount demani cd. 
If a suit should be brought the influcice 
of the banker and the estimate by 111 
builder would force us to pay a tctal 
loss. 

We often feel like standing on what 
we know to be our rights, but as ile 
courts so seldom agree with us, it is 
advisable, in a case of this kind, to 
make every endeavor to force (le 
claimant to settle for some reasonable 
amount. 
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Your Agency Service— 


Is It 
DISTINCTIVE? 


You can increase your business by offering more distinctive service 
than your competitors. 


This means— 


prompter attention than others in “cov ering” property when ordered; quicker 
delivery of policies; more accuracy in fi guring rates and premiums; better care 
in checking rate schedules to secure th e lowest rate possible; providing forms 


which better meet actual requirements —- 
And to secure your client’s confidence— 
more caution in selling him no cover that you do not believe he needs. 


But all this won’t help— 


unless you represent a company whose strength you can guarantee and whose 
loss adjustments and settlements you know will be just and prompt. 


With fall confidence, 


‘‘nlace it in the American Eagle’’ 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


Fire Insurance Company 


80 Maiden Lane New York 





HENRY EVANS : NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 
Chairman of the Board red President 
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Western Department : Pacific Coast Departm:>nt 

E. A. Henne, Secretary Managing C. E. Allan, Secretary 
207 West Jackson Blvd. — Branch Offices — Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Attending School at 7:30 in the Morning 


Education and System Pay in Progressive Illinois Insurance Office 


“Ts it true that you have educational 
meetings of salesmen in your office every 
morning at 7:30?” THe Eastern UNDER- 
wRITER asked of W. A. Freese, president 
of Freese & Company, inc., Bloomington, 
Ill. “It is,’ Mr. Freese answered and in 
response to a request by this paper, he 
has written the accompanying article. 
Freese & Company, in addition to run- 
ning this very interesting school, which 
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DANIEL L. 
BYRON W. DOBBINS 


FENTON—Extreme Left 
W. A. FREESE, 


has been of great help to them in the de- 
velopment of their large agency, have their 
own system of index and other cards 
which they find most effective. The entire 
agency is run on a scientific system. In- 
surance papers are not neglected and once 
a week they are taken up for review. The 
office manager furnishes interesting sta- 
tistics each month to show how the inside 
work has been handled. Above all, the 
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office has created an esprit de corps. W. 
A. Freese is president; Ralph S. Freese 
is vice-president; and Byron W. Dobbins, 
secretary and treasurer. President Freese 
says that anyone interested in a more de- 
tailed account of their plans can write 
to Bloomington and Freese & Company 
will be very glad to answer. 


Within the last year such great 
changes have come about in the insur- 
ance world that agents everywhere are 
beginning to realize that they must make 
radical readjustments in their methods. 
Tumbling prices and decreased payrolls 
have had their effect in lowering pre- 
mium incomes. Now, as never before in 
its history, insurance is becoming a sales- 
manship proposition. A glance at the 
advertisements to be found in any in- 
surance publication reveals the fact that 
the companies are advocating strongly 
the sale of specialty lines and new kinds 
of indemnity. They are training their 
field men to aid the agents in the han- 
dling of this special line business. The 
live insurance agency is therefore mak- 
ing great changes in its selling organi- 
zation. 

Before an insurance salesman can meet 
with any degree of success in this new 
order of things, two steps are necessary. 
First of all, he must be educated. In 
our agency at Bloomington, Illinois, we 
bring this about by means of a morning 
meeting, which is held at 7:30 each day 
of the week, lasting for one-half an 
hour. At these meetings the various 


forms of insurance are discussed from 
the standpoint of coverage, rate and sala- 
bility. Usually we take some particular 
form, such as Use and Occupancy, and 
spend a week or so on it before taking 





up another line. In this way everyone 
in the office obtains a good working 
knowledge of the particular form of in- 
surance studied at the meeting. Impor- 
tant rate changes are brought to the at- 
tention of all, as well as changes in form 
of contracts. A short time ago, when 
new forms of burglary insurance were 
brought out, we went over the changes 
carefully. I cannot emphasize too strong- 


RALPH S. FREESE—Extreme Right 


PAUL JEFFERSON 


ly how great a benefit these morning 
meetings have been to us. They start 
the day right for us. 

Where to Find Prospects 

The second step in the process is as 
important as the matter of education 
and, unfortunately, one that has been 
woefully neglected. After the salesman 
is all educated to go out and sell, he 
must know where to find prospects that 
will reward him most profitably for his 
expenditure of time. Obviously, the hap- 
hazard solicitor who goes forth not 
knowing where the next call will be 
made will not measure up with the man 
who has in his hands the names of live, 
carefully selected prospects for definite 
kinds of insurance. In order to bring 
this about, we have had in active opera- 
tion for nearly two years, a four-card 
new business development system. It is 
based primarily on the principle that one 
line leads to another; that the customer 
for one form of insurance is the best 
prospect for other lines. I shall explain 
in detail just how this system is installed 
and used to the best advantage, taking 
up each card separately. 

Prospects are divided into two classes 
—mercantile and individual. A mercan- 
tile establishment is a prospect for cer- 
tain lines of insurance, while an indi- 
vidual buys such forms of personal in- 
surance as life, accident and health, resi- 
dence burglary, etc. 


Mercantile Prospect Card. 


This is a 3x5 buff colored card, printed on 
both sides. On one side, the lines of insur- 
ance written by the fire companies are 
listed, while on the reverse side the 
casualty lines are found. In preparing 
this file, make a card first of all for all 
mercantile establishments on the books. 
To these there may be added the names 
of others selected from the city directory 
or telephone book. The name and busi- 
ness should be inserted on the ecard as 
well as the address. After this file has 
been prepared, and the eards listed al- 
phabetically, entries should be made in 
the column marked “insurance carried” 
to show the history of the case. If the 
business has already been secured, we 
stamp the word “secured” in with a small 
rubber stamp that just fits this space. 
Most agents have a line card showing 
the various lines of business written for 
a certain mercantile risk, and from these 
line cards the proper entries can be 
made. Thus the blank spaces at once 
show up the lines that are open to solici- 
tation and a complete history file of this 


prospect is before you. This card may 
tell you boldly a pitiful story of how you 
have neglected some good customer by 
failing to solicit him for a line of insur- 
ance that could easily have been sold. 
The great advantage of this card is that 
it lists the most important lines of in- 
surance plainly on each card, making it 
unnecessary to prepare separate cards 
for each class of prospects. We have 
found it advisable where an assured is a 
particularly good prospect for a certain 


line of insurance to be solicited in col- 
umn two. In the larger offices wher 
there are a number of solicitors, it js 
advisable to insert initials in the co ‘imn 
marked “solicitor” on the individual and 
mercantile prospect cards. This aj vids 
duplicate solicitation of the same risk, 
The results of interviews should be re- 
corded in column three of the Solicitor’s 
Working Card under “result.” = Enter 
here call back dates, or if an expiration 
date is obtained it is a good plan to en- 
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form of insurance to place an “X” after 
the name of this line to be solicited. The 
mercantile prospect file when complete 
should be in alphabetical order and under 
an office file. The cards should never 
be taken out of the office. 


The Individual Prospect Card 


The second card of the set, the Indi- 
vidual Prospect Card, is a 3 x 5 white 
card. In preparing this file, list your cus- 
tomers, first entering the name, occupa- 
tion and soliciting address, and making 
proper entries of business already se- 
cured under column “insurance carried.” 
The names of other individuals in the 
community who are insurance buyers 
should be added after consulting the city 
directory or telephone book, being care- 


ter the name of the company carrying 
the risk and the Agent. ‘The Solicitor’s 
Working Card can be used in several dif- 


ferent ways, but by far the best plan is 
to make up a new card each day. ‘This 
plan gives the solicitor an outline of his 


work for the day in so far as new busi- 
ness production is concerned. 


When special campaigns are on, as, 
for example, tornado business, the best 
prospects can be selected from the indi- 
vidual and mercantile cards. ‘Tips for 
business should also be listed at once on 
the working card. If the above instruc- 
tions are followed out, the solicitor 
should always have before him on his 
working card a live list of carefully 
chosen prospects. Is it not logical that 
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ful to see that the big men are listed, 
for they buy large policies of life, acci- 
dent and health, burglary, and auto- 
mobile insurance. 

When these two files of individual and 
mercantile prospect cards are prepared 
and alphabetically arranged (using al- 
phabet guides), the work of installing 
the system is finished, as the other two 
cards are filled out as solicitations are 
made. 

The Solicitor’s Working Card 

The third card is called the Solicitor’s 
Working Card. It is larger than the 
others, size 4 x 6, and should be carried 
in the pocket or kit of the solicitor. 
Everything is now in order for the solici- 
tor to carefully select from the individual 
and mercantile prospect files the names 
of the prospects he desires to solicit, 
listing these names in the column at the 
left; also noting at the same time the 


an insurance salesman should pick his 
prospects with care instead of making 
happy-go-lucky, hit-and-miss _ solicita- 
tions? Surely systematic planning of t/: 
day’s work is bound to bring results 

Every agency is visited by highly 
trained field men who desire to be of 
service in the solicitation of new busi- 
ness. Their services should be ‘utilized 
to the fullest extent. This can be 1c- 
complished by consulting the prospect 
cards. Thus the full value of the ficld 
man’s time and ability is obtained, and 
he is not forced to sit around the office, 
because the agent is at sea as to how to 
keep him busy. 

The Solicitor’s Follow Up Card. 

The fourth and last card is called the 
Solicitor’s Follow Up Card. It isa 3x95 
white card. In the upper left hand cor- 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Every Aétna Auto Agent Now Has 
: His Own Man-on-the-Ground 
: At Each of These Five Points | 


oa T New York, at Bos- 
_ Aen at Chicago, at 
Pittsburgh and at 

Philadelphia a fully 
equipped branch service ! 
department in charge of 
an experienced service 
manager is maintained by 
the Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, 
Conn., especially to assist 
its local agents in render- 
ing more effective service 
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n . CHICAGO { PITTSBURG ( 
to their policy holders. | * Se PH ADELPHIA 

1 a - 

ing If you are an agent repre- fy 1 

or's vg . i { / tome ! 

dif- | senting the Automobile In- ae, oF : 

"his | surance Company, these ence ba | ia 1 

* | offices are yours to call p.._/ 

‘ | 7 = 


upon at any time— Gm en ne J 


idi- (1) To assist you in placing business which you control on properties located 
on at a distance. 


tor (2) To assist you in connection with inspections, make-up of rates and arrange- 
illy ment of forms. 


(3) To assist you in securing a portion of such business as is now being placed 
in your territory by outside agents or brokers on risks which you are 
unable to control direct. 


Each of these offices is at the disposal of agents of the Automobile Insurance Company, 
wherever located, and all insurance solicited by them is for the account of the local agents 
representing the company situated in the vicinity of the risk. 


CHICAGO SERVICE DEPARTMENT PITTSBURGH SERVICE DEPARTMENT NEW YORK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
INSURANCE EBXCHANGE BUILDING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 100 WILLIAM STREET 


Edward Garette, Superintendent Earl Leyda, Superintendent E. L. Breen, Superintendent 
BOSTON SERVICE DEPARTMENT PHILADELPHIA SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
45 KILBY STREET 407-409 WALNUT STREET 
tale Thomas Dooley, Superintendent Frank O. Beitel, Superintendent 


‘|| Automobile Insurance Company 


a OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Id : AFFILIATED WITH 
tna Life Insurance Company ZEtna Casualty and Surety Company 


It Pays To Be An Attna-izer! 
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TOURIST BAGGAGE INSURANCE 


What North British & Mercantile Has to Say to Agents on This Subject 


This form of insurance covers the 
personal effects of the traveler against 
loss Or damage by the hazards of fire, 
lightning, transportation and naviga- 
tion, including theft, while outside his 
permanent residence. 

Your client insures his household fur- 
niture and other personal effects in his 
home and if good business prudence 
suggests such necessity, it is equally if 
not more important to insure them 
while away from home and subject to 
the largely increased hazards of travel. 

By law and special transportation 
agreements the liability of the rail- 
roads and other common carriers and 
of hotels is quite limited, and in the 
event of loss or damage recovery from 
them, even if finally made, is usually 


only after considerable delay and in- 
convenience. 

This form of insurance not only cov- 
ers personal effects which accompany 
the Insured while he is away from 
home, but also covers the articles that 
are usually kept at Golf, Country, Sport- 
ing and other Clubs, as well as clothing 
in laundries, cleaning establishments 
and tailor shops where the fire hazards 
are important. 

Because of the broad and liberal cov- 
er of this Tourist Baggage Insurance, 
an increasing amount of it is carried 
the whole year around, and this is espe- 
cially desirable in these days of fre- 
quent automobile trips, week-end par- 
ties and other outings. 

We issue two forms of policies known 
as TA and TB. 

Form “T. A.”—(Limited Cover)...... 


Territorial Limits 


(1) Covering only within the limits 
of Continental United States (in- 
cluding Alaska), Canada, United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, as hereinafter provided. 


Property Covered 

(2) On baggage and/or personal ef- 
fects (excluding freight shipments) 
being the property of the Insured 
or any member of the Insured’s 
family, or servant accompanying 
the Insured or his family, against 
any and all risks and perils of fire, 
theft, lightning, navigation and 
transportation, only while in 
transit by, or in the custody 
of, any railroad, express, trans- 
fer and/or transportation company, 
and/or of any steamship, steam- 
boat or craft while navigating the 
coastwise and inland waters, and 
against loss or damage by fire or 
lightning, while in any building ex- 
cept as hereinafter provided. 

This Policy also covers property 
insured against loss by fire while 
accompanying the Insured on any 
automobile or motorcycle outside 
of the regular garage of the In- 
sured. 

_This Policy also covers against 
loss caused by stranding, sinking, 
burning or collision of yacht on 
which the Insured may be as a 
guest at the time of the accident. 
(5) This Policy also insures against 

loss by theft of entire Trunks, 
Valises or other Receptacles of 
Travel from rooms occupied by In- 
sured, or when checked, in any 
Hotel, Boarding House, or Railroad 
Terminal, provided that the local 
police authorities are notified im- 
mediately on discovery of loss. 


This Policy Does Not Insure 


(6) Against loss in the residence of 
the Insured, or on property speci- 
fically insured, or in storage, or in 


(3 


~— 


(4 


~— 





theatre and other places of public 
amusement. 

(7) Against loss of accounts, bills, 
currency, deeds, evidences of debt, 
money, notes or securities under 
any circumstances. 

(8) Against loss by theft of jewelry 
or similar valuables, or loss by 
theft of hand baggage in custody 
of Insured on cars, steamships or 


other’ _ carriers, notwithstanding 
any wording herein to the con- 
trary, 


(9) Against loss from breakage un- 
less caused by fire, lightning, col- 
lision or derailment of the convey- 
ance while on land, or unless 
caused by the vessel, craft or light- 
er being stranded, sunk, burned or 
in collision while waterborne. 

Against any loss by delay, in- 
herent defect of the property, im- 
proper or insufficient packing or ad- 
dress. 

Against loss or damage arising 
from riot, civil commotion, capture, 
seizure, or detention, or from any 
attempt thereat or the consequen- 
ces thereof, or the direct or remote 
consequences of any hostilities 
arising from the acts of any Gov- 
ernment, people or persons what- 
soever (ordinary piracy excepted) 
whether on account of any illicit 
or prohibited trade, or any trade 
in articles contraband of war, or 
the violation of any port regulation 
or otherwise. Also free from loss 
or damage resulting from measures 
or operations incident to war, 
whether before or after the declara- 
tion thereof. 

Rates 
Rates for policy form 

We ews Seas US caenee $1 per $100 
Minimum premium .... 1 
If policy is -endorsed 

extending territorial 

limits, the minimum 

premium is 
Form “T. B.”—(Pilferage Cover)...... 


Property Insured 


(1) On personal effects as follows: 
Wearing Apparel, Bedding, Linens, 
Plate and Plated Ware, Printed 
Books and Music, Photographs and 
their Frames, Musical and Scien- 
tific Instruments, Photographic 
Apparatus and Supplies, Toys and 
Games, Sportsmen’s Implements, 
Toilet Articles, Baby Carriages, 
Canes, Parasols, Umbrellas, Clocks, 
Watches, Jewelry, Trunks, Suit 
Cases, Bags and other receptacles 
of Travel; the property of the In- 
sured or any member of the In- 
sured’s household, excluding em- 
ployes, boarders and guests; 

Property Not Covered 
But this policy shall not cover 
Household Furniture, Conveyances 
and their Appurtenances, Sales- 
men’s Samples, Merchandise for 
Sale or Exhibition, Theatrical 
Wardrobe, Theatrical Properties 
and Appurtenances, Accounts, Bil’s, 
Currency, Deeds, Evidences of 
Debt, Moneys, Notes, Securities, or 
any Property Specifically or other- 
wise insured. 
This Policy Insures 
(Perils Insured Against) 

(3) Against any and all risks and 
perils (except as hereinafter pro- 
vided), of fire, lightning, cyclone, 
tornado, flood (meaning rising wa- 
ters), navigation and _ transporta- 
tion; theft, pilferage, and larceny, 


(10) 


(11) 


providing the Insured shall prompt- 
ly notify the local police authori- 
ties on discovery of loss; but this 
policy does not cover against theft, 
pilferage or larceny of furs, musi- 
cal and scientific instruments, jew- 


elry, plate and plated ware, clocks, 
watches or similar valuables for 
an amount exceeding: 
25% of the amount of this policy 
if written for $1,000 or less. 
30% of the amount of this policy if 
written for more than $1,000. 
35% of the amount of this policy 
if written for more than $2,000. 
40% of the amount of this policy 
if written for more than $3,000. 
50% of the amount of this policy 
if written for more than $4,000. 
621%4% of the amount of this policy 
if written for more than $5,000. 
75% of the amount of this policy 
if written for more than $10,000. 
This Policy Does Not Insure 

(4) Against loss, by theft, pilferage 
or larceny of, robes, coats, hats, 
caps, gloves, leggins, boots, goggles, 
chauffeur’s livery or automobile 
accessories, while in or on an auto- 
mobile, or while in any garage or 
in any other building used for the 
housing of automobiles, except 
while in custody of common carrier 
under check or receipt. 

(5) Against loss from breakage un- 
less caused by fire, lightning, colli- 
sion or derailment of the convey- 
ance while on land, or unless 
caused by the vessel, craft or light- 
er being stranded, sunk, burned or 
in collision while waterborne. 

(6) Against loss by delay, inherent 
defect of the property, improper or 
insufficient packing or address. 

(7) Against loss or damage arising 
from riot, civil commotion, capture, 
seizure, or detention, or from any 
attempt thereat or the conse- 
quences thereof, or the direct or 
remote consequences of any hos- 
tilities, arising from the acts of 
any Government, people or persons 
whatsoever (ordinary piracy ex- 
cepted), whether on account of any 
illicit or prohibited trade, or any 
trade in articles contraband of war, 
or the violation of any port regula- 
tion or otherwise. Also free from 
loss or damage resulting from 
measures or operations incident to 
war, whether before ‘or after the 
dec aration thereof. 

, Rates 
On policies issued in amounts of $2,- 

500 or less rates for policy form T. B., 

$2.50 per hundred. 

On policies over $2,500 rate is $1.50 
per hundred on all in excess of $2,500. 
For example, policy of $5,000: 





$2,500 at $2.50......... $ 62.50 
$2,500 BE S150... 22... $ 37.50 
Total Premium...... $100.00 


Minimum Premium 
If policy is endorsed extending 
territorial limits, the minimum 
PUI BB eos ikiid ceencccksbests 


General Information 

We will write policies at our home 
and branch offices upon receipt of ap- 
plications—sample copies enclosed—or, 
if preferred, we wil! furnish agents 
with full supplies so that policies may 
be written direct. 

Policies are not to be issued for a 
longer period than one year. .- 

On policies issued for less than one 
year, charge the customary short rates. 

No policy is to be issued to groups 
of individuals; cover is to be limited 
to one insured and family. Additional 
interests must be insured under sépa- 
rate policies. 

The principal differences between 
policy forms TA and TB are: Form TA 
does not cover: 

1. Pilferage & Larceny. 

2. Theft of jewelry and similar val- 
uables under any circumstances. 


3. Theft of hand baggage in the cus. 
tody of the insured. 

4. Theft in hotels, boarding | uses, 
check rooms excepting theft of cntire 
trunks or other shipping recep: cles. 

5. Any loss excepting fire when prop. 
erty is accompanying the insured in ap 
automobile. 

Because of the unusually broa! and 
liberal cover of this form of insu:ince, 


particularly Form TB, we wish to point 
out the necessity for careful in‘orma- 
tion as to the moral and financ \ re. 
sponsibility of each applicant for jp. 
surance. 


The commission is 25% on Fo 
and 15% on Form TB. 

We have recently observed several 
occasions where our agents have sold 
this form of policy to persons with 
whom they have not previousy done 
any business, and you will at once 
recognize the value of thus gaining an 
opportunity which may readily lead 
to securing other forms of insurance, 

In order to aid you in soliciting we 
have prepared and enclose a copy of a 
circular entitled “Travel Insurance,” 
which we shall be glad to supply you 
upon request. 

If there are any features not made 
perfectly clear to you in this pamphlet 
and the information accompanying it, 
please write us for further details. 

We shall look forward with anticipa- 
tion to the development of this business 
for our mutual profit. 


1 TA 








Day Laborer 
Writes Insurance 




















We hear a lot about the part-time 
life agent and fire agent, but here is a 
little sales talk by a part-time accident 
and health agent. His name is W. J. 
MacLaughlin, Harrisburg, Pa., and he is 
a paper hanger. Incidentally, he writes 
insurance for the Massachusetts B. & 
I. His little talk follows: 

“My trade is that of a paper-hanger: 
The firm that employs me is one of the 
oldest in the city. They have a large 
amount of work and I am sen! into 
nearly every section of Harrisburg in 
connection with my trade. 

“Our Company has a large business 
in Harrisburg and it is very seldom 
that I-get into a section of the city 
where I cannot refer to some ole in 
the neighborhood who has been paid a 
claim by our Company. That helps. 

“As a rule when papering is beng 
done the lady of the house likes (0 in- 
spect the job frequently. During her 
inspection tours I manage to gei into 
conversation with her. Now the plot 
thickens. 

“It does not take me very lon: to 
hand her one of our circulars and zive 
a brief explanation of what the Vic- 
tory’ policy will do toward payin: the 
expenses when the man of the house 
is unable to earn his regular wage By 
the time I finish the job of paper 1g | 
usually have secured an appoint: ient 
to call in the evening and explai’ the 
policy to the husband. The ré 18 
easy. 

“Selling accident and health | sur- 
ance is not only profitable; it is m :hty 


~ pleasant work, especially when a man 


is connected with a company » 1ich 
pays its claims promptly and sat sfac- 
torily. Connected with such a com any 
policyholders are your best boo: ers, 
especially if they have received | ene 
fits. They recommend the polic’ to 
their friends and tell you about ‘!10se 
who are interested.” 
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“News From Home” A Hit 





The Snappy Little Publication Which Goes Every Month To 
Agents of Home Insurance Company 


One cold, snowy morning in January, 
1921, an agent of the Home of New York 
hustling through his mail discovered 
a strange but hopefully welcome face 
gniling at him from the cover of a lit- 
fle mayazine. It was a young face, the 


A Check Book Blotter Brings Hail Business 
By Henry G. Carpenter, Home Agent 
Mount Joy, Penn. 


NE of the ways we used 

to get Hail Insurance on 
the tobacco crops in this 
vicinity was to distribute 
9 Bmong the growers copies of 
. @ blotter putting the hail 
% question up to them from 
, the viewpoint of cost. The 
blotter was check-book size 
and thus equally handy for 
ordinary uses. It was low 
cost advertising, the message 
was brief and to the point, 
and the blotter proved to be 
very profitable. 








>. 


WHICH COSTS MORE? 
To Have Hail Insurance and Not Need It 


me 
To Need Hail Insurance and Not Have It 
Insure Your Tobacco Now With 


Henry G. Carpenter 


Bell Telephone Mount Joy, Penna. 
[™ This Blotter Fits Your Check Book 

















sort one looks for at the beginning of 
anew year, and it radiated the in- 
spiration, encouragement and joy com- 
mon to our typical New Year youngster. 
But this lad offered something else. 
Extended in his right hand was News 
from Home seeking the welcome that 


AMlews from Home p, 


Local Agency Advertising. 
Effective Newspaper Ads.! 
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HIG FARM BARN in Northampton BURNED! 


with HBAVY LOSS alse os PERSONAL PROPERTY. 


Are Your Buildings and Personal 
Property Fully Insured ? 


THE NEXT FIRE MAY BE YOURS. SEE ME AT ONCE 
About YOUR INSURANCE and Be FULLY PROTECTED. 


TE AEST INSURANCE WM TWE OLD RELIABLE COMPAMES. 


HORACE 6. REEDER, Newtown, Pa. 
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is proverbial with such a message. 
The insurance man was human, despite 
the doubts of our humorists and car- 
loonists; he was ever on the lookout 
for ncws from home and hastened to 
tead on—eager, hopeful. 

He found News from Home, a little 
liferent, perhaps, than he had expect- 
*d, but the kinds of news that is just 
4 welcome to insurance agents. This 
Was the message: 

‘With this first issue, News from 
Home makes its bow to the Local Ag- 












ents who are on its calling list. As its 
name implies, the functions of this lit- 
tle magazine are primarily to carry 
News from the ‘Home of New York’ to 
its local agency force, to act as the 
mouth-piece of the Home Office in its 
messages to its agents. But there is 
another equally important mission 
which News from Home is destined to 
serve. It shall be a clearing house for 
practical ideas and suggestions of local 
agents bearing on the conduct of an 
agency business. ‘How I get new lines,’ 
‘how I handle them,’ ‘how I operate 
the office mechanics of an agency,’ all 
these and more, coming from the ex- 
periences of live, active agents will be 
placed at the disposal of many thousand 
other agents through the medium of 
News from Home. We invite your in- 
terest. Constructive suggestions are 
always appreciated.” 


Policy Pete: He Gets a Tip! 

















And, thus, News from Home earned 
a place of welcome in local agency 
ranks and proceeded to fulfill its obliga- 
tions. The backbone of these was 
providing a clearing house for real 
brass-tack ideas that had proven of 
definite, dollars and cents value to their 
originators. News from Home went 
about this in an interesting manner. 

The text book mannerisms usually 


, associated with “information” were dis- 


regarded and in their stead was em- 
ployed a bright and breezy style, just 
as inviting as the colored covers of the 
magazine. Cartoons, with a sober 
thought as well as a laugh, were used 
with great effectiveness. 

The idea exchange was kept brimful 
of real ideas, suggestions and plans tak- 
en from the experiences of agents and 
covering a variety of agency activities. 
On this page are a few examples: 

Then, in addition, News from Home 
carried articles explaining in an inter- 
esting manner, and dressed up with 
the usual lively illustrations, the many 
classes of insurance included in the 
allied lines written by Home agents. 
And, too, such subjects as Suggestions 
in Agents Accounting, The Best Way 


for an Agent to Handle a Loss, Using 
the Services of the Agency Brokerage 
Department, etc., were covered very 
thoroughly for the benefit of agents on 
the News from Home calling list. 

The August number was devoted, 
primarily, to insurance agents’ exhibits 
at County Fairs and treated all the 
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AG Cusmman 


January 
Thirty Pirst 
Nineteen Twenty One. 


Dear Sir: 


ust read the January issue and 
by way of tel you that I appreciate it 
very much, I will offer # suggestion to Home 
Agents that. you can boil down or enlarge upon 
or use it as you see fit: 


I have 


If an agent in any size town will select 
a mailing list of ten or a hundred men who 
place insurance and send each one of them per- 
gonally two fresh blotters every Saturday night, 
the result will be very satisfactory. It would 
be better, of course, to have a special blotter 
made but the two essential things to- insure 
success are first, use only the best grade of 
blotting perer and second, never miss a week, 

The ennual mailing cost is only 52¢ each 
and after a man gets accustomed to getti 
these fresh blotters weekly he simply «ill not 
let the agent quit. We have teen using it for 
more than five years end have bullt up our mail- 
ing list to about fifty. 


Yours trysy, 


var:ous phases of this timely subject. 
October was devoted to Fire Prevention 
and the part that local agents play in 
its observance, 


No story of News from Home would 
be complete without a reference to 
Policy Pete, the dapper little chap who 
cecupies the role of local agent, and 
has some exceedingly humorous experi- 
ences which are recorded by the News 
from Home cartoonist on the inside 
back cover of the publication every 
month, 


Now, what is the attitude of the ag- 
ents towards News from Home? Do 
they like it? They do. The Company 
has not only received hundreds of let: 
ters from agents endorsing it and say- 
ing that it is a welcome visitor every 
month, but if by some mischance a 
copy is lost in the mails a letter is 
pretty apt to be received from the 
agent, asking the question: “Please 
tell me what became of this month’s 
issue of News from Home, I did not 
receive it.” And to any editor’s mind 
that type of letter tells the story: News 
from Home has made good. 


REASONS FOR APPRAISAL 

The Equitable Appraisal Company, of 
New York City, gives the following rea- 
sons why an appraisal and inventory 
should be made of property: 

A mere fire insurance policy is no 
guarantee that you will receive its face 
value in case of a fire loss. Settle- 
ments are based on the accuracy and 
provability of the details of the inven- 
‘ory claim: a priced inventory compiled 
by experts, such as we supply, covers 
this requirement. 





It gives you the gross valuation of 
your real and personal property where- 
by you knew the amount of insurance 
to carry, thus preventing the co-insur- 
ance clause operating against you. 





Fire converts property into cash. 





The amount of cash collected depends 
on the kind of “proof” furnished the 
Adjusters. 








How Service Man 
Made Good As Agent 











A quick success in the insurance busi- 
ness was made by Alfred N. LaBrecque, 
of Quincy, Mass. Mr. LaBrecque is head 
of LaBrecque, Inc., which was recentiy 
incorporated to finance the buying of 
several established agencies in the 
Quincy section. Before going into the 
war Mr. LaBrecque was in the news- 
paper business. Asked to tell his story 
by The Eastern Underwriter he said: 

“There is nothing remarkable or ex- 
traordinary in my success in the insur- 
ance brokerage business. After spend- 
ing four and a half years in France 
with the Canadians, I returned two 
years ago last May, landing in Boston 
at 7.30 o’clock in the morning with 
carfare home. At 8 o’clock the same 
morning I was back on my old news- 


paper work, borrowing $35 from my 
father to get a suit of civilian clothes, 
I decided that to be my own boss 
would be more desirable, so I looked 
around for a business which would not 
require capital. 

“IT hunted the offices of the various 
brokers in the insurance district in 
Boston, but they informed me that 
there was no room for novices. John 
McKee, in charge of the fire depart- 
ment of the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany in the office of Arthur W. Burke, 
general agent for the Aetna Life and 
Affiliated Companies, took a chance, 
however, and gave me a start. 

“I located in Quincy, Mass., and 
found the territory a virgin one in the 
insurance business. The majority of 
the agents waited in the office for busi- 
ness to come to them. I reversed their 
idea of doing business and started out, 
and I believe made good. ‘Insurance 
Service’ is the business slogan of our 
office, and we mean service, and dur- 
ing the past two years have demonstrat- 
ed to our clients that we could deliver. 
I never attempted to sell any line of 
insurance I didn’t know better than 
the prospect. Consistent plugging and 
working on the basis that everyone 
was a prospect for some form of in- 
surance will bring success to any bro- 
ker. 

“Every policy from our office is de- 
livered in person and the policy read 
to the assured so that there might be 
no misunderstanding in event of a 
loss. Mail, magazine and newspaper 
advertising of the proper kind is abso- 
lutely essential. I use circulars, follow- 
up letters, pencils, blotters, billboards, 
rulers, calendars, novelties and other 
forms of publicity, following same by a 
personal call. 

“Insurance is a necessity and can be 
sold as easily as a grocer sells food. 
It is only a question of proper selling 
methods. We handle most exclusively 
the Aetna multiple lines and find the 
arrangement profitable and _ satisfac- 
tory to our clients, the company and 
ourselves.” 








The only equitable proof to furnish 
is an appraisal made by a disinterested 
party before the fire. 

The test of your insurance does not 
come until you have a fire, then it is 
too late to remedy any defect. 





Consult your fire insurance broker 
or lawyer now, in reference to the im- 
portance of an inventory and appraisal 
in conjunction with your fire insurance 
policy, or renting lease. 





The burden of proof in case of loss 
by fire or theft rests upon you; you 
must be able to prove by giving the 
insurance companies a complete sched- 
ule with values of all property damaged 
or destroyed. 
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Companies’ Broker Service Departments 
Explained By Their Managers 


What are the functions of the brokers’ 
service departments which are so impor- 
tant a part of the organization at the 
home offices or metropolitan headquarters 
of many of the big fire insurance compa- 
nies? Are they part of a system by which 
the agent out in the field is assisted in 
holding his own, as the executive officers 
of the companies claim, or are they help- 
ful only to the brokers and thus the unit 
of equipment most dangerous to the agent, 
as regarded by some of the latter, being 
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situated as they are right at the source 
of things? 

It is the aim of this article to present 
the results of a study of a number of the 
most elaborately equipped and efficiently 
conducted of such departments in the in- 
surance district of New York. 

In this quest for information interviews 
have been courteously accorded by the 
managers of a number of broker service 
departments, inc.uding the pioneers in the 
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movement, and with some experts who 
have freely given information but who 
desire that neither they nor their compa- 
nies be named. Especial thanks are due 
to Charles F, Enderly, of the Insurance 


Company of North America; J. W. Rus- 
sell, of the Aetna; G. A. Blumenreiter, of 
the Home; B. C. Scudder, binding agent 
tor a group of companies; Paul A. Niel- 
son, of the “America Fore” group, and 
several others. 


Enderly’s Start. 

The investigation by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter discloses that the companies 
firmly believe that the establishment of 
the brokerage service departments has 
been a great help to local agents, and has 
resulted in their being protected in the 
matter of millions of insurance coverage. 
There was a time when companies did a 
lot of binding of which agents had no 
knowledge. 

Way back in 1907 Charles F. Enderly, a 
student of the business, was a_ special 
agent in New Jersey for the New York 
Underwriters’ Agency. He had many 
complaints from his locals that desirable 
Jersey risks were being taken away from 
them by New York City brokers. In 
looking into ‘the situation Mr. Enderly 
learned that a vast amount of business 
throughout the country was controlled by 
the brokers, in which agents did not havea 
look-in. Brokers at that time did not have 
the reputation that some of them do now, 
and companies did not make any special 
etiort to accommodate them on _ out-of- 
town lines. It was Mr. Enderly’s idea 
that if a separate department were estab- 
lished for the binding of this business a 
fair deal could be given to everybody, 
much of the dissatisfaction could be wiped 
out, and both the locals and the brokers 
could be helped. Not much attention was 
paid to his recommendation for a couple 
years, but finally he was instructed to 
organize a brokers’ service department, 
which was opened in January, 1910, and 
circulars on the subject were sent out. 
Mr. Enderly was appointed superintend- 
ent of the department. In 1916 he was 
appointed manager of the brokerage ser- 
vice department of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, at the same time 
continuing his binding authority for the 
New-York Underwriters’ Agency. He has 
since acquired authority to bind in the 
United States and Canada for the Ameri- 
can of Newark; Boston, Westchester, Al- 
liance, Philadelphia Underwriters, Tokio, 
Atlas for Cuba, and for the Insurance 
Company of North America he has world- 
wide binding authority, that company now 
writing insurance internationally. He no 
longer represents the New York Under- 
writers’ Agency, the manager of which 
is Morgan Harris. 

Idea Came to Russell While Traveling 
in Texas. 


It was while traveling in Texas and 
contiguous territory that Joseph A. Rus- 
sell, one of the most popular insurance 
men in the country, realized that locals 
were losing lots of business through com- 
petition from the big centers, business 
which they could retain if properly ad- 
vised. Upon his return to the Home Of- 
fice in Hartford he broached the matter 
to executives, making suggestions for the 
opening of a department. The matter was 
considered from all angles, and on Jan- 
uary 1, 1914, Mr. Russell formally took 
charge of a brokers’ service department 
for the Aetna, which is virtually an an- 
nex in New York of the Home Office. 
This department shares commodious office 
space with Russell & Ziegler at 54 John 
Street, of which agency Mr. Russell is 
a member. Mr. Russell’s binding author- 
ity from the first was large. It was de- 
cided that the head of the new depart- 
ment should have full power to accept 
and bind risks. 

The brokerage service department was 
not sympathetically received at the start, 
as agents did not understand what it was 
all about in those times. In fact, soon 
after news of what the Aetna had 





reached the field a delegation from the 
South, representing some agents’ organi- 
zations, called upon Mr. Russell to enter 
their protest. As agents of the Aetna 
they were absolutely opposed to the com- 
pany’s doing anything “to help the brok- 
ers” and they even had a round robin 
prepared, signed by agents in the South- 
ern territory. 

Mr. Russell placed all the cards on the 
table; assured the delegation that instead 
of encouraging the lifting of business 
from local agents it was really a move to 
aid them; and he stated the attitude of 
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the company relative to agents, which is 
that they are the bones and body of a 
company organization. He told why the 
brokers’ service department had been or- 
ganized, explained economic conditions 
and the movement of lines, pointed out 
the service which could be given the men 
in the local field, and illustrated why there 
would be no overhead writing, but that 
every risk would be written to meet local 
rules and conditions. The round robin 
was never presented to the company as 
the agents returned South convinced that 
the Aetna’s move was right in principle 
and helpful to them. 


Sticks to Principles. 

The policy thus outlined in this inter- 
view has been rigidly adhered to, Mr. 
Russell said to The Eastern Underwrit- 
er. He cited cases illustrating how over- 
head writing is frowned down. 

“Agents of the Aetna have gained in 
endless ways by the brokerage service de- 
partment,” said Mr. Russell. “The agent 
is the ‘eyes of the company’ and the judg- 
ment of the man on the spot is invaluable 
to the company. His judgment is ex- 
pected on each risk we send him, and 
there must be full approval by the agents 
of rates, forms and moral hazard. The 
line between the agent and the broker 
is not always distinctly drawn because 
frequently the agent acts as a broket when 
a line he controls is large and possibly 
widely scattered,” 

The-department over which Mr. Russell 
presides is exceptionally well equipped. 
The office contains cabinets in which are 
filed surveys of a large number of im- 
portant risks located throughout the 
United States. This enables Mr. Russell 
to give quick judgment in the issuing of 
binders. 

Prior to the inauguration of the brok- 


done erage service offices producers were sub- 


— ee, 


ject to much delay and expense in hap. 
dling their business when the ris 


> Wer 
scattered. To comply — with ides 
agency laws the broker had to loc:te the 
local agent, entering into complicai«d ¢or- 
respondence; there was lots of discussion 


about splitting the commissions, and 


finally in case of loss there were other 
uncertain details. Now, thanks to the ser- 
vice departments, all transactions can be 
handled at a minimum of effort. inding 
is immediate, and there is an ad\antage 
too in case of cancellations. 
Three Functions Explained. 

The three main functions of the brok- 

erage department of a leading company, 


a department that is recognized as 4 
model in efficient and effective service, 
were declared by the executive officer in 
charge of its work to be as follows: 

First, general solicitation of brokers’ 
business for company and. agent; sec- 
ond, specific solicitation at the request 
of agent; third, clearing of business for 
agents outside of their territory and on 
which the agent acts as broker. 

The second of these three functions was 
undertaken following the receipt of de- 
sultory requests from agents here and 
there that business be solicited from other 
oftices. The results showed that along this 
line lay a real opportunity to extend ser- 
vice. A letter, therefore, was sent out 
to all agents of the company and copies 
also were sent to field men asking them 
to advise the department on a blank en- 
closed of any desirable risks in their ter- 
ritory, controlled by brokers, to the end 
that solicitation might be made in the 
agents’ behalf. 

The response was remarkable, 2,000 re- 
quests for solicitation being received, in 
some cases as many as a dozen coming 
from one agent. In order to handle the 
situation it was necessary to secure the 
service of a solicitor. A competent man 
was secured and very satisfactory results 
obtained. A summary of this solicitor’s 
activities shows that between March 1 
and May 1 of the present year he made 
651 calls on brokers and obtained 34 new 
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lines in fourteen states and provinc’s in 
the United States and Canada. T!< s0- 
licitor’s efforts were not confined ‘0 the 
specific risks submitted, they merely serv- 
ing as an introduction. New business was 
bespoken throughout the entire country 
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and the various side lines were not over- 
looked. 

This brokerage department is not de- 
signed to usurp in any degree the agent’s 
prerogative, it was explained, but certainly 
it was in a position to be of assistance 
to him in securing business from local 
brokers who otherwise would not reach 
his office. 

Time, labor, postage and patience are 
saved by the third function, that of clear- 
ing business for agents outside of their 
own territory but on which they act as 
brokers. 

“Fyvery line on which any agent of our 
company acts as broker and which is writ- 
ten by us is cleared through our broker- 
age service department,” said the depart- 
ment chief. “On receiving an application 
from the broker-agent the company gives 


the binder, secures the policy from an 
agent in the territory in which the risk 
is located, delivers the contract to broker- 
agent, bills him in due time, makes the 
collection, allowing him the proper brok- 


er’s commission and reimburses the writ- 
ing agent for his agency commission. 

“Since we are doing that every day for 
agen's and broker-agents on a scale that 
transcends national boundaries and is in- 
ternational in extent our brokerage service 
department and those of other insurance 
companies of the same scope may be re- 
garded as clearing houses that do for in- 
surance what similar institutions in the 
banking world do for international 
finance. 


Less Detailed Work. 


“Take what it does for just one of our 
agents: his agency is located in a nearby 
Eastern state but as a broker he controls 
risks having liabilities in almost every 
state and before enrolling with our service 
department he had been doing business 
with 25 or more companies. Through 
our service department we are able to 
eliminate all details for him and on his 
application bind and finally deliver to him 
his policies billing him monthly for all 
the premiums involved. Under the old 
practice, of course, he received as many 
bills as he had companies to do business 
with at the various locations involved. 
He told us that in the old days he re- 
ceived 250 bills on one line in a single 
month, necessitating his drawing as many 
checks on his office.” 


There is no limit to the services these 
departments are called upon to perform, 
along the insurance line and to these lines 
of usefulness some of them add items of 
personal service entirely out of the insur- 
ance field. 

The insurance service ranges from se- 
curing a fire rate in San Francisco to 
getting a schedule rating in the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange or procuring 
a broker’s license for a New Yorker in 
the State of Virginia (at a cost of $100, 
by-the-bye, as against $10 for a Virginia 
broker operating in the State of New 
York). 


Summarized by Blumenreiter. 


Mr. Blumenreiter summarizes the salient 
points concerning the services rendered 
by the Home’s brokerage department as 
follows: 

Serving a very useful purpose as a dis- 
tributing agency. for business originating 
with our agents covering property located 
outside of their jurisdiction. 

Providing for the agent’s inspection and 
engineering facilities for the development 
of business, 

Solicitation and development of busi- 

ness controlled by brokers that, without 
cultivation, would go elsewhere. In ex- 
Panding these points in his explanations 
to the Home agency force Mr. Blumen- 
reiter proceeds: 
_ “If there is any risk of any kind located 
in the field which you represent that is: 
not placed locally, an effort will be made 
to secure the business if we are furnished 
with full particulars such as the name of 
the assured, location and nature of the 
Property as well as the name of the agent 
or broker controlling the insurance. If 
you are unable to furnish us with the 
name of the party placing the line we will. 
endeavor to secure t information 
through other sources, 





“The facilities of this department are 
available to our agents for the collection 
of data relative to state and local board 
rules and requirements, rating estimates 
and other conditions affecting risks in 
other sections of the country, and are 
tendered with a view of relieving the 
agent of the task and expense of securing 
such information.” 


Can Show Reciprocity. 


The binding service rendered by these 
broker service departments was also dis- 
cussed by B. C. Scudder, manager of a 
New York binding office in which are rep- 
resented the Hanover, Firemen’s, Con- 
cordia, Fire Association and Milwaukee 
Mechanics, 


This brokerage business, he explained, 
is mostly composed of trust, storage and 
large valued risks. Since New York is 
unquestionably the foremost leading finan- 
cial center the New York City broker is 
bound to.secure the insurance of trusts, 
railroads, banks and other leading finan- 
cial institutions. And the companies who 
will secure this business from the brokers 
are those who maintain binding offices and 
departments. 


Because of the service thus rendered 
such companies are getting the business 
from brokers who control insurable inter- 
ests of the larger corporations, many of 
them having main or financial offices in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston 
and other big cities so that insurance is 
placed from these headquarters and not 
directly with local agents in the communi- 
ties where the plants are operated. 

The results achieved have well repaid 
the expenditure-made for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of their respective 
binding offices, which have also worked 
for the benefit of the agency force in that 
they give the companies opportunities to 
show reciprocity by sending the agents 
business. they could not obtain in any 
other way. 


Agency Visitors Welcome. 


The latchstring of these brokerage de- 
partments is always out to the agents of 
the various companies who may be visit- 
ing New York either for business or 
pleasure or, as it most frequently happens, 
to indulge in a combination of the two. 
It is realized by both sides that personal 
friendships established by brokerage man- 
agers and members of their staffs and the 
agents are of benefit to all concerned and 
consequently every possible courtesy is ex- 
tended by the former to the visitors, 
Generally these courtesies do not extend 


to hours beyond those of the business day 


or to attentions outside the run of regular 
business but in some exceptional cases it 
does and the factor of entertainment en- 
ters. Occasionally also agents send in 
requests for insurance on unusual and 
sometime rather bizarre classes of -risks. 

Not very long ago, for instance, the 
manager of one of the big bureaus, re- 
ceived a request from one of his leading 
agents to place $200 fire insurance on a 
client’s wooden leg, wherever it might be. 
It was somewhat of a poser but Mr. Man- 
ager, after scouting around for quite a 
bit, got a company to write the business 
for 1 per cent, very much to the gratifica- 
tion of agent and assured. 

Another manager negotiated theft in- 
surance on a flock of chickens at the re- 
quest of one of his agents; and inquiries 
as to how coverage may be obtained on 
singers’ voices, musicians’ hands and 
dancers’ feet and legs are not unusual. 
A certain lack of faith in the workings 
of providence was indicated in_a request 
that the appearance of Billy Sunday be 
guaranteed, this plea being made by an 
agent on behalf of a client who had gone 
to the expense of hiring an opera house 
for Sunday’s services and also had 
plunged heavily on advertising expendi- 
ture in heralding the coming of the fa- 
mous evangelist. 





THE ULTIMATE COST 
In speaking of indemnity exchanges 
Edson S. Lott says: “It is not how much 
it costs to get in, but how much it 
costs to get out.” 











How Companies Invest Funds 











Considerable attention has been 
drawn to the question of insurance 
company investments by reason of the 
statements that have been made before 
the Lockwood Investigating Commit- 
tee; and it may not be amiss to call 
attention to the fact that the laws of 
most of the states are quite definite 
in describing the character of securi- 
ties in which insurance companies may 
invest their funds. While they differ 
somewhat, those of New York State 
offer a fair example of the statutes 
governing this feature and provide as 
follows: 


The capital—to the extent of the 
minimum required by law—shall be in- 
vested in stocks or bonds of the United 
States, or in state, county or municipal 
bonds, or in bonds and mortgages on 
improved, unincumbered, real prop- 
erty, worth 50% more than the amount 
loaned thereon, in other words, the loan 


ae 








must not be for more than two-thirds 
the current market value of the realty. 

The remainder of the capital and all 
other funds may be invested in simi- 
lar securities; also loaned on the pledge 
of any such securities and as well in- 
vested in the stocks, bonds or other 
evidence of indebtedness of any sol- 
vent institution incorporated under the 
laws of the United States or any state 
thereof. 

Some companies invest largely in 
railroad stocks; some in real estate 
mortgages; and some divide their hold- 
ings fairly evenly among railroad, pub- 
lic utility and industrial stocks and 
bonds and governmental bonds. But as 
a whole it will be found that a very 
large percentage of the invested assets 
of fire insurance companies is in fed- 
eral, state and municipal bonds, and 
bonds of railroad systems; and that 
their lists are singularly free from 
speculative securities. 








Attending School at 7:30 
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ner there is a place to insert a date. It 
should be noted that a distinction is 
made between a soliciting date and an 
expiration date. Prospects for some lines 
of insurance should be solicited fifteen 
days prior to expiration, while others 
may be interviewed thirty or sixty days 
prior to the expiration date. In the up- 
per left-hand corner mentioned above, 
the soliciting date should be inserted. 
This is obtained from information ob- 
tained and recorded on the Solicitor’s 
Working Card under the column “re- 
sults.” These cards must be filed in date 
order and may either be kept by the 
solicitor or turned in to a clerk to be 
handed back at the proper date. Our 
experience with these cards reveals the 
fact that a large percentage of prospects 
for whom we have follow up cards are 
written up for new business, for in many 
cases the business has been promised. 
At any rate they indicate the time the 
business is to be placed, making the file 
a valuable record. 

Before closing this article I wish to 
cite a few cases where the system has 
shown its value. We have controlled a 
certain valuable line in Bloomington for 
several years. Before installing this 
system we had sold them many different 
kinds of insurance, but when the mer- 
cantile prospect cards were made out 
we found that we had neglected to so- 
licit this firm for either tornado or use 
and occupancy insurance. The latter 
form was easily obtained, but one of the 
members of our agency stated that he 
had solicited them for tornado and had 
been informed that the line had been 
given to some old agent in this business 
from whom they hated to take it away. 
This was purely a memory proposition, 
so, in order to be sure, this same mem- 
ber of our firm solicited the tornado line 
again and found that no tornado insur- 
ance was carried. He came back with 
an order. The policy had been written 
only a few weeks when a windstorm 
blew the rooff off of the main building. It 
was a good lesson to us, for we might 
have lost the line. 

Another review of a good customer’s 
mercantile card resulted in orders for 
use and occupancy, boiler, riot and civil 
commotion, fidelity bonds, mercantile 
safe and messenger hold-up insurance. 
A careful analysis of the mercantile pros- 
pect card in this case was responsible 
for these orders and demonstrates how 


true it is that a customer for one line 
is your best prospect for other lines. 
In many cases your assureds look to you 
to keep them amply protected and it is 
your duty as an up-to-date, live insur- 
ance man to see that they are properly 
covered. They will blame you if the 
calamity strikes an unprotected spot and 
they will be your friends for life if you 
indemnify them. 


Systematize Your Effort. 

My last word is—systematize your ef- 
fort in the production of new business. 
It will pay you big dividends for the 
time spent in preparation and installa- 
tion. 

An exchange of ideas in the insurance 
business is nearly always productive of 
good. For this reason agericy conven- 
tions are held and insurance magazines 
published. I have endeavored in this 
article to pass on to you the plan that 
has meant so much to us, with the hope 
that you will be able to see its possibili- 
ties. 

Correspondence is invited as to cost 
of installing and keeping Systematic De- 
velopment of New Business cards. 





WROTE EVERY RISK 


Harry L. Mersereau, 
pointed Travelers’ agent at Dexter, 
Michigan, April 11 last, has written 
every compensation risk in his terri- 
tory and a nice volume of life and acci- 
dent business. Dexter is a town of 
approximately 900 people. 

In his first three weeks as an agent 
John E. Hansen of Milwaukee wrote 
twenty-two applications for total prem- 
iums of $1,000. This was the crop from 
125 personal calls. 


who was ap- 





THE ARGUMENTS THAT SELL 

In a collision between an automobile 
and a trolley near Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut, recently one man was killed and 
another injured so that death was ex- 
pected. The former carried $1,000 of 
life insurance in The Travelers but the 
other had recently lapsed a $1,000 acci- 
dent policy and surrendered for cash 
several thousand of life insurance in the 
company, says “Protection.” 

The arguments that sell insurance 
should be the arguments that resell it 
when lapsation threatens. 
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Selling Explosion Insurance 


By John A. Campbell, Secretary, Home Insurance Company 

















It is probably unnecessary to point 
out to the average agent, at this late 
date, that, unless preceded by a “hos- 
tile” fire, explosion damage is not 
covered under the fire policy. 

It is quite possible, however, that 
the customers of the average agent are 
not so well posted. 

If I were in his place, I would en- 
deavor to enlighten them, and make 
the most of this strong talking point 
in behalf of explosion insurance. The 
explosion policy was designed to take 
care of explosion loss or damage not 
collectible under the fire policy; and in 
order to be on the safe side, the own- 
ers of properties subject to explosion 
damage should supplement their fire 
coverage by explosion coverage. 

If I were really in earnest, I would 
prepare a list of the plants located 
within my jurisdiction, and involving 
an explosion hazard; I would add to this 
list the properties that, while subject 
to no very serious explosion hazards in 
themselves, are, nevertheless, subject 
to damage of this character from ex- 
posing plants; and I would then pro- 
ceed to solicit explosion insurance on 
every one of them. 

Rates Are Moderate 

The rates are moderate, and are 
proving attractive to property owners. 
Dwellings and mercantile buildings can 


be written at a rate of .075c. for one 
year. Manufacturing plants, in classes 
not specially rated and _ involving 
only ordinary hazards, take a rate of 
15ce. Grain elevator buildings and/or 
tanks take a rate of 35c, while grain 
in elevators and/or tanks can be writ- 
ten at .225c. All of these rates are 
based upon the 50% clause. There is 
a credit of 25% for the 80% clause, or 
33 1/3% for the 100% clause. 

Sensational explosions, like the dis- 
aster in Wall Street, are usually fol- 
lowed by a flood of orders. Even in 
normal times, however, there is a 
steady demand for explosion insur- 
ance, and a wide-awake agent will 
make the most of this opportunity for 
augmenting his income. 

It might be well to add that explo- 
sion is one of the contingencies insured 
against under the so-called Riot and 
Civil Commotion policy. The other 
contingencies are: (1) Riot; (2) Insur- 
rection; (3) Civil Commotion, includ- 
ing Strike. 

The rates for the riot and civil com- 
motion cover are naturally somewhat 
higher than those pertaining to sim- 
ple explosion insurance, but they are 
moderate enough to permit of a steady 
demand for insurance of this charac- 
ter, from widely separated localities, 
and on various classes, as indicated by 


recent writings on the following: a 
large office building in New York City, 
a metal-worker in Ohio, a paper mill 
in Wisconsin, an elevator and a feed 
mill in Illinois, a printing office and a 


foundry in Oklahoma, a cloak and syit 
establishment in Philadelphia, whole. 
sale grocery stocks in Nebraska and 
Montana, a coal mining risk in Alg. 
bama, a courthouse in West Virzinia, 
a church in Cleveland, tobacco stocks 
in warehouses in Tennessee, two dams 
in Minnesota, a rubber working plant 
in New Jersey, several stone-cu'ting 
mills in Indiana, and dwellings and 
small mercantile risks in all sections 
of the country. 








Firm Name Means Something 








The accompanying cut is an an- 
nouncement blotter by one of the lives* 
insurance agencies in Rochester, N. Y. 
The Loss Prevention, Inc. formerly, 
this was Stevenson, De Mallie & Case, 


about the agency and he wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“We are general agents of the Unitaq 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
of Baltimore, Md., for this territory ani 
represent the following fire insurin; 





We are now conducting our Insurance business under a name descriptive of our organization. 
We can help you prevent fires and accidents, but should they occur, we can also prevent 
your suffering monetary loss if you will make us your insurance advisers. 


STEVENSON, DeMALLIE & CASE, Inc. 
WE INTEND TO LIVE UP TO OUR NEW NAME 





©. L. PRITCHARD, Asst. 
J. B. CROUCH, Asst. Secretary 
R. O. DeMALLIB, Treasurer 
‘W. RAE DEMPSEY, 
Manager Casualty and Bonding Departments 
. 





Lee Rrvenmnen luc. 


1105 Chamber of Commerce Building 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





Inc. The new name is an interesting 
one for an insurance agency. In fact, 
it is one of the best ideas that The 
Eastern Underwriter has seen for some 
time. 


M. E. Stevenson, president of Loss 
Prevention, Inc., was asked by The 
Eastern Underwriter to tell something 





companies: Continental, Globe & Rut- 
gers, National Union, Union of France, 


United States Underwriters and York 
shire. 

“W. Rae Dempsey, formerly special 
agent of the United States Fidelity & 


Guaranty, recently resigned this posi- 
tion to accept the managership of our 
casualty and bond departments.” 
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FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY, live agents who havi the 
feel that solid satisfaction that comes from the consciousness fey re 
of customer and brother agents alike. 


BUT THOSE AGENTS OF YESTERDAY could not kno 
sight to equip his office with “*THE TWO NORTH AM 


TO THE AGENT WHO SENSES THE MANIFOLD OPPORTUNITIES 
COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA brings the same high standard of solve 
AMERICA the synonym for “‘leader’’? everywhere in America. 


“THE TWO NORTH AMERICAS” is only another name for Bigger Offtunity 
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‘INSURANCE COMPANY  ofN 


“Oldest American Fire and Mariffsurar 


In Conjunction with the INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. OF NORTMIERIC 
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A Sales Talk Which Is Effective 


By W. M. Dickinson, Local Agent 


In selling insurance we believe in 
selling the “idea.” The public does not 
have to be educated to buy fire insur- 
ance, for it has already been educated, 
but many people have other insurance 
needs and don’t know they have them. 
Use and Occupancy insurance goes 
hend in hand with fire insurance, but 
many factory owners do not carry it. 
Health and accident insurance insures 
a man’s income and covers his loss of 
time, and his ability to work is one 
of his most valuable assets. 

We tell a prospect that we are not 
calling on him to sell him insurance, 
but that we are calling on him to tell 
him how he can protect his business 
nd his assets, and if he needs such 
protection, he will buy our insurance 
because he needs it and we do not have 
to sell it. 

In the case of Use and Occupane7 
insurance, we work out what his loss 
will be in case of a fire and exp!ain that 
he cannot have a fire without a business 
loss and he can have a small fire loss 
and a large business loss; for instance 
if his power plant burns. 


When Income Ceases 
If a man cannot work due to disa- 
bility by accident or disease, even if 
his income continues, he has many ad- 
ditional bills thrust upon him. If his 
income ceases, it is all going out and 


c 





nothing coming in. Invariably we are 


asked what this protection costs. The 
cost of our insurance is the last thing 
we go into and then only after we have 
sold the “idea” and, if we have sold 
the “idea,” the cost does not enter into 





W. MEREDITH DICKINSON 


the proposition for the man has to buy. 
For example, we explain as follows: 
“Mr. Prospect, suppose that you and 





I start a life insurance company (we 
use life insurance for the insured is a 
certain loss some day), and our office 
is now open for business. A man 30 
years old applies to us for $10,000 life 
insurance; passes a fine examination, 
and we agree to insure him in our com- 
pany, and that is the only policy our 
company will write. What premium 
shall we charge him? If he dies to- 
day we'll owe him $10,000. He might 
die today or he might live fifty years 
longer. In such a case there is no pre- 
mium large enough which he would pay 
that we could charge him to carry the 
risk. No fire insurance company, 
health and acident or any other ins ‘1r- 
ance company could write one or a few 
risks and make any money at the pres- 
ent premiums charged, for it is only 
by getting an average over a large 
number of risks that the insurance 
company can quote the small premiums 
it asks. Mr. Prospect, if you attemrt 
to carry your own insurance by saving 
the premium we ask you to pay, you 
are the same as an insurance company 
writing only one risk and no insurance 
company could write just your risk at 
the premium we ask and exist. 

“You cannot carry it yourself for a 
price anywhere near as cheap as ours. 
for you become your own insurer, and 
no matter what our premium is the 
cost of carrying the insurance is many 


times less with us for we secure an 
average and you do not. 

“We want to keep your account Mr. 
Prospect, year after year, and in order 
for us to do so, we know we’ll have to 
furnish you this protection just as 
cheap as you can buy anywhere else, 
so you don’t really want or have to 
know what it is going to cost you, ex- 
cept that you want to know how much 
to figure in your budget and we’ll work 
that out for you.” 


TOM MOFFATT’S CREED 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
to prepare a short creed of fire insur- 
ance salesmanship Thomas C. Moffatt, 
of T. C. Moffatt & Company, said: 

“There are two things that come into 
my mind on this matter that are, | 
believe, of the uttermost importance. 
The first is the possession of a happy 
disposition, and the ability to smile, s» 
‘hat a man’s personality inspires con- 
fidence in the purchaser of indemnity. 
No matter how good a company the 
man may revresent or how good a 
proposition he has, he cannot sell it in 
this business unless he inspires confi- 
dcnee and sels himself. 

“The second thovght is that the in- 
surance salesman should put behind 
him any thought of rewar? in the event 
that the policy is sold. He must sub- 
dve his own desire for gain, having in 
mind only the service which “he is 
rendering his client. It is absolutely 
fatal to think of the commics‘on in 
volved on anv line while soliciting the 
business. This may be classified as the 
‘mental hazard’ in a golf game. As 
exverts tell us, it is something over 
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Actual knowledge of physical values 
is absolutely necessary for proper in- 
surance of properties and the earnings 
thereof, says Frank Erion, of Lloyd- 
Thomas Co, 
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HNORTH AMERICA, 


surance Company,” Founded 1792 
JRVBIERICA. Writes Practically All Forms of Insurance Except Life 
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) haithe NORTH AMERICA in their offices have been able to 
ess ley represent a company that compels the respect and confidence 


‘supreme satisfaction of the agent today who has had the fore- 


AS. ’’ 


lecasualty business of today and tomorrow, THE INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
and security, as well as the service ideals, that have made the name of NORTH 
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High Lights on Casualty Selling 


By An Old Casualty Reporter 


Two requisites of casualty salesman- 
ship—there are others—are character 
Both are things of 
The salesman cannot 


and knowledge. 
slow growth. 
wait for their full development, but un- 
less he develops them day by day as he 
goes along he has little chance of 
reaching the top. Like certain classes 
of lawyers he may make a kind of 
success by glibness, quickness of wit, 
shrewdness, trickery and crookedness, 
but to be a great lawyer one must know 
the law and be a great man and to be 
a really great casualty salesman one 
must know casuaity insurance and have 
weight and dependability. 

One of the foundation stones of cas- 
ualty salesmanship is knowing one’s 
goods, just as.that also is the founda- 
tion of other kinds of salesmanship. 
Fred L. Gray, 
some mighty good casualty 


of Minneapolis, has 
trained 
salesmen in his office. He makes them 
first familiarize themselves with the 
compensation law of Minnesota, so 
they will know what contingencies are 
to be covered, then with the contracts 
of the London Guarantee & Accident, 
so they will know just how they will 
All this 
comes before “methods of approach” 


cover those contingencies. 


and other salesmanship training. 
Would ‘Have Succeeded Any Place 
Back of knowledge, however, it will 
usually be found that’® great casualty 
salesmen are really big men, men of 
character, who if they had not engaged 
in the casualty business would have 
been prominent in oiher lines of busi- 
ness. It takes more than knowledge, 
more than »libness, more than “sales 
psychology” to make such men as met 
the company executives and the Insur- 
ance Commissioners in 1913 and fought 
cut the question of the limitation on 
compensation and liability commissions 
by departmen.al rulings. Find the secret 
oi making a really big man of yourself 
and you are well on the way toward 
ability to sell casualty insurance. 
Casualty undertakings, especially 
compensation and liability, run into 
money. If the prospective assured 
were going to spend as much for some- 
thing else and take chances of as much 
trouble if what he bought was wrong, 
he would want the advice of a very 
good lawyer. Ordinarily he does not 
consult a lawyer about buying casualty 
insurance, but instead, if he be wise, 
he does business with an agent or 
broker who knows casualty insurance 
from A to Z. Then he gets the goods 
he is paying for, not only manufactured 
by a company of the right kind but 
made to his order. As one of the best 
agents put it, “I want the cover nailed 
down at every corner so nothing can 
pry it loose.” That is what constitutes 





real service—not stopping a risk until 
some cut-rate concern or one that will 
forget to audit the payroll can be found. 


How Firm Divides Work 

Sometimes a combination can be ef- 
fected by which one man who has well 
developed salesmanship qualities and an- 
other who has knowledge can supple- 
ment each other’s efforts. In one ‘of 
the large cities is a firm that has been 
very successful. One member is the 
active man on the street, a man of 
many friends and acquaintances, with 
influence in various directions, a man 
who controls a great volume of per- 
sonal business. But when he gets in 
a tight corner where he seems unabie 
to persuade the owner of a large risk 
to leave the business with him, he gets 
his partner to help. The partner is an 
encyclopedia of casualty information. 
If he cannot convince the man, there 
is nothing left to do but let him follow 
the dictates of personal preference. 


Think of It First 

Imagination is a big factor in suc- 
cessful salesmanship. Most of the ad- 
vance in insurance can be traced to 
invention of new forms of protection 
by men in the business. Relatively 
few new things came as a result of a 
demand from assured. The demand had 
to be created afterwards. The average 
business man is not “long” on thinking 
out ways to spend money. Some years 
ago Wade Fetzer of Chicago, the first 
president of the National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents and a great 
personal writer, created something of a 
s@nsation by inducing a corporation to 
buy large amounts of disability insur- 
ance on the lives of important operating 
heads as partial indemnity to the cor- 
poration for the loss of their services 
by accident or illness. Such insurance 
is common now. The virtue lay in 
thinking out something which then was 
not common and showing the officers 
of that corporation that they needed 
it in their business. 


A Fly-Wheel Talk 

One of the very strongest arguments 
that can be presented to an officer of 
a corporation who thinks he can get 
along without some class of casualty 
insurance is his regard for his own 
position. One agent sold a good deal 
of fly-wheel insurance before that line 


- was popular, by putting the case some- 


what like this: 


“You are the head of this corporation. 
It hag paid its dividends steadily for a 
long time, and the stockholders look 
for them as certainly as for interest 
on bonds. How would you like to go 
before your directors and tell them it 
would be necessary to pass the divi- 
dend because of the expense entailed 
by a fly-wheel explosion which had 
wrecked the plant. If they asked 
whether you couli not have provided 
against such a contingency by insur- 
ance, you would have to admit that you 
could have done so. You have the au- 


thority to buy it. Do you want to take 
chances of being called to account for 
not exercising that authority?” 


Contingencies Ever Hover Near 

So large a part of the business of 
the country is now done by corpora- 
tions that such an argument is applic- 
able in a vast number of instances. 
‘he general manager, who does not 
own the majority of the stock, may be 
placed in an extremely embarrassing. 
if not actually dangerous, position, if 
he fails to turn a contingency into a 
fixed charge, and exposes the corpora- 
tion to serious loss by a burglary, a 
payroll robbery, a boiler explosion, a 
personal injury suit, a defalcation by 
an employee, loss of use and occupancy 
of the plaut by explosion or other con- 
tingencies against which insurance can 
be secured. 

Hold What You Get 

At present selling casualty insurance 
is only half a salesman’s business; the 
other half is holding what he has 
against the mutuals and reciprocals. 
The greater part of the efforts made 
in the past two years to com- 
bat these classes of institutions have 
been directed to aid those agents and 
brokers who are deficient in knowledge. 
There has rot been so much complaint 
among the big general agents of loss 
of their personal business but rather of 
loss of the business of their sub-agents 
and brokers. Dense ignorance has been 
shown by tne expressions of men who 
are reaily pretty good fire agents. 
Their talk was simply wild. A good 
agent in the Southwest one day made 
somé statements thaf would have en- 
abled any shrewd salesman for a mutual 
to prove him a liar or an ignoramus 
to the satisfaction of any intelligent 
business man. 

The rock on which many a salesman- 
ship career is wrecked is a desire to 
handle big risks. The agent or broker 
who is writing personal accident, resi- 
dence burglary, plate glass, small gen- 
eral liability risks and Fords becomes 
dissatisfied when he hears another 
broker talking about individual prem- 
iums running into the thousands. The 
little merchant who is doing fairly well 
with his cigar store or haberdashery 
wants to be a wholesaler. He acquires 
a contempt for his little business, 
wastes his time trying to get in on big 
competitive cases, makes himself un- 
happy and often loses out. If he gets 
one or two big risks, the loss of one 
of them later is likely to break him. A 
New York broker who controls some 
good lines is still drawing commissions 
on “dollar-a-month” disability business 
he wrote years ago and says if he were 
starting again he would start with per- 
sonal accident insurance, just as he did 
years ago, because of the very close 
personal relationships with his clients 
he was able to build up. 


Friendship Counts 
That matter of close personal rela- 


tionships is one of the most importiut, 
Men call business “cold blooded.” The 
business man who will not prefer his 
friend to a stranger is a fish and one 
of an almost unknown species even in 
the fish family. Many a good accident 
application has resulted from a ple.:s- 
ant afternoon on the links. Many a 
fine account has gone to a salesmap 
not because he worked harder or pre- 
sented his case better but because he 
was a member of the same club or rode 
in on the some train every morning, 
The man who knows how to make 
friends—and keep them—and is not too 
bashful to talk business at. the right 
time has a long lead over the one who 
must depend solely upon knowledge of 
the business and industry. 


Don’t Fire When There’s No Target 

In getting surety business, other than 
fidelity, the agent or broker is confront- 
ed with the fact that no amount of solic- 
itation can induce a man who does not 
need a bond to buy one. The average 
citizen needs a bond only when he is 
elected to office or is appoirted an ad- 
ministrator or guardian or is engayed 
in some litigation or has been awarded 
a contract. At any other time his need 
of a bond ig no greater than his need 
of Arctic overshoes in New York in 
August. 


It follows then that the surety agent 
must work for customers who will give 
him their business at some future time 
when they have any to give or else he 
must solicit men for business at the 
particular moment when they need 
bonds. He cannot get anywhere by a 
“straight canvass” as in industrial life 
insurance. Much of the soliciting is 
done just when the contractor has se- 
cured his contract or the public official 
has been elected, and not infrequently 
the solicitor is too late because his 
competitor has made that man his 
friend and has the order cinched. 


Who Got the Bond? 


A bank was about to erect a large 
banking and office building. Every sur 
ety company in the city was trying to 
get the contractor’s bond in the case. 
One partner in a surety firm was a 
friend of the contractor; another part- 
ner was a friend of the architect, a 
third numbered among his close frien‘s 
an Officer of the bank. What office gt 


the bond? 
. 


Knows Who Will Land a Job 


What gives zest to the surety bus- 
ness is the “politics” in it, the figurin< 
out how the “cat is going to jum) 
One of the best contract bond men 
a leading city grew up in the contra: 
ing business, and now has had fifte: 
years or so in the surety business. | 
knows contractors, materialmen, arch 
tects and their friends so well that o 
many a big contract he can forecas‘ 
with considerable accuracy what co! 
tractor stands the best chance to get i! 
and where he will buy his materia. 
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This comes of an intimate knowledge 
of what cement manufacturer and what 
banker play golf together and what con- 
tractor’s son married that banker’s 
daughter. Is that knowledge valuable? 
Look at ithe volume of business he has 
written and also the nuinber of applica- 
tions he let go elsewhere because he 
knew too much to want the bonds is- 
sued by his office. 


Camping at.Court House 

Some bonding men have built up a 
lerge fiduciary business by camping 
around the probate court and always 
being on hand when a would-be admin- 
ivtrator or guardian, accompanied by 
his lawyer, came to petition the court 
to appoint him. Other surety men 
vould scarcely touch such business 
with a ten-foot pole. They want the 
business that comes out of the offices 
f high-grade lawyers, who have regu: 
ir clients and usually know several 
ays in advance who is going to make 
application for appointment as a fidu- 
ciary and have arrangements for the 
yond made in advance. Such business 
isually goes to the surety man who has 
made the high grade lawyer his friend, 
either personally or by reason of con- 
tinued good service. 

In one city some years ago a valu- 
able probate business was built up by a 
surety man who, previously to entering 
the surety business, had been a news- 
paper man covering the courts. He 
knew virtually every lawyer in the city. 
As he knew probate practice he made 
out the papers for the lawyers and 
saved their time and got the bonds for 
his trouble. 

Strength Does Not Always Win 

The average surety man might about 
as well bump into a stone wall as try 
to get the bonding business of certain 
contractors. They have their friends 
and will not do business with anybody 
else. You know the contractor has no 
interest in the surety company provided 
the architect or engineer will accept 
its bond. Hence his friend’s company, 
if passable, is good enough for him, 
and to argue about strength is a waste 
of words with him. 

Wilson Primarily a Salesman 

One of the greatest general agents in 
the country is W. G. Wilson of Cleve- 
land. He is primarily a salesman. He 
sold accident insurance for the Aetna 
Life for years before it engaged in the 
liability business. Accident insurance 
is sometimes hard to sell for the rea- 
son that, as in the case of life insur- 
ance, the salesman has first to make 
the prospect want accident insurance 
and then sell the goods of his company 
afterwards. Successful as an accident 
salesman, Mr. Wilson fairly jumped 
into success in liability insurance, 
where the salesman’s work is largely 
making the assured want his company 
or his service in preference to an- 
other’s. Mr. Wilson has all a casualty 
salesman’s characteristics. He knows 
the business. He is resourceful; for 
years he kept the Ohio State Fund won- 
dering what he would do next. He is 
so full of energy that it is contagious. 
He hag tact. He makes everybody 
who knows him like him. And he 
knows how to quit work and play with 
all the zest of a boy. 

.Joyce A Super Salesman 

Probably the greatest surety sales- 
man in the country is William B. Joyce, 


president of the National Surety Com- 
pany. He has more ideas in an hour 
than most men have in a week. He 
can see an opportunity to place a bond 
in Tampa or Albuquerque before the 
agent on the ground sees it. He knows 
how to pull the strings to make things 
come to pass. If he has not the in- 


fluence to swing a proposition he knows 
where the man is who has it and how 
to engage him in the enterprise. Of 
course, he knows the surety business 
but he also knows human nature, how 
to get people together, what the other 
fellow is expecting to do and how to 
do it first. 








Can Broker Retain Full 
Commission When Policy Is 
Cancelled Before Expiration? 











By W. O. Badger, in Best’s Insurance News 

















In the common sense of the word, a 
broker is one who is instrumental in 
bringing two parties together in the 
consummation of a contract, usually of 
sale. He may act at the instance of 
either the seller or the purchaser, but 


the scope of his employment is as a ~ 


middle man who brings the parties to- 
gether. His employment ends with the 
contract. Thus a broker engaged to 
sell a house has completed his em- 
ployment when he has produced a pur- 
chaser ready, able and willing to con- 
summate the sale. 

The insurance broker is not unlike 
the reai estate broker. A client re- 
quests him to procure insurance. Thus 
with a prospective purchaser of insur- 
ance, the broker goes to the company 
and makes an agreement by which he 
is to receive from the company a Cer- 
tain percentage of the premiums paid 
for the insurance. 

The broker is primarily the agent of 
the insured although he is paid by the 
insurance company. He is purchasing 
certain insurance of the company for 
the insured. He remains the agent of 
the insured in procuring the insurance 
although the common conduct of busi- 
ness whereby the insurance company 
delivers a policy to the broker on his 
own credit to be delivered to the in- 
sured and to collect the premium, may 
make the broker the agent of the com- 
pany in thea collection of the premium 
when paid by the insured. This we 
saw in Smith Lumber Co. vs. Colonial 
Ins. Co., 158 N. Y. Supp. 198. 

Primarily the agent of the insured, 
the broker, has procured for him a pol- 
icy at a certain premium for a certain 
period. By operation of law the con- 
tract of insurance provides that either 
party may cancel the policy. Upon can- 
cellation a certain proportion of the 
premium paid must be returned. 

There being no way in which the in- 
surance company can safeguard against 
this possibility of cancellation, is not 
the broker required to stand or fall 
with the contract and compute his com- 
mission according to the premium 
earned? In short, is the broker entitled 
to a commission on the gross premium 
or the net premium? 

We have already quoted in a prev- 


-ious article from Mr. Richards” work on 


insurance, where he says: 

“The broker receives a commission 
in the shape of a percentage out of 
the premium. (Citation.) He earns 
a full commission though the policy 
be cancelled before expiration.” 

As we have said before, the case cited 
by Mr. Richards does not squarely bear 
out the statement made. But there is 
an undercurrent of assumption in some 
of the cases discussing commissions, 
that commissions of both brokers and 
agents are based upon gross premiums 
in the absence of special agreement. 

In the case of Reed vs. Union Central 
Life Ins. Co., 21 Utah, 295, a life insur- 
ance agent was employed to secure ap- 
plications for policies which the com- 
pany should issue after approval of the 
applications. Thus, the agent held 
much, the position of a broker rather 
than an agent of the company. 


A policy was issued and premium 
notes were taken for the premiums. 
The company bought the surrender of 
the policy and thus relieved the insured 
from an obligation to pay the premium 
notes. But the court said in an action 
by the agent for commissions: 

“A principal who agrees that his 
agent shall receive a percentage of 
money or commissions to be paid 
upon a contract secured through such 
agent, for the benefit of both, cannot 
dispose of his own right to receive 
the fund, and thus deprive the agent 
of the reward for his services. Other- 
wise the principal might receive a 
full equivalent for the original fruits 
of the agent’s labor, and yet not pay 
him a dollar. The principal cannot 
do this without the agent’s expressed 
consent, and in this case the evidence 
does not show that consent was 
given.” 

In the case of Garfield vs. Rutland 
Ins. Co. 69 Vermont, 549, the court said 
in regard to the premiums on which a 
percentage commission was to be com- 
puted: 


“They were to have 20% of the 
moneys received by them on account 
of the premiums actually paid. This 
refers to the moneys as and when 
received in regular course and not the 
balance determined by future cancel- 
lations,” 

The uncertainty as -to whether gross 
premiums or net premiums shall be the 
basis for computing commissions has 
been largely done away with by the gen- 
eral conduct of the insurance business. 
Agency contracts invariably provide for 
commissions on net premiums only. It 
is almost generally the custom for 
brokers to refund a return commission 
upon payment of a return premium. 
Whether the custom is general enough 
even to the small broker, to have estab- 
lished a legal custom, is, however, 
doubtful. 

There has been in a number of the 
New York State decisions an apparent 
recognition of a rule that net premiums 
are the basis of a broker’s compensa- 
tion. In a number of cases brokers 
have sued insureds for commissions 
which would have been received by the 
broker if the insured had continued the 
policy in force. 

In these cases the broker has been 
unable to. recover compensation from 
the insured for services rendered. 

Arndt vs. Miller, Daybill & Co., 95 
N. Y. Supp. 604; Eckert vs. Pathe 
Freres, 174 N. Y. Supp. 740. 

The court in the latter case quotes 
from the former case with approval, as 
follows: 

“The very contracts of insurance 
which plaintiff obtained for defend- 
ants contained provision for cancel- 
lation at any time at defendants’ 
option. Therefore the plaintiffs are 
chargeable with knowledge that these 
policies might run but a short time, 
and something less than the whole 
premium be earned. This would ap- 
pear to be one of the risks attend- 
ant upon the business in which the 
plaintiffs are engaged.” 


We believe that the net premium is 
the equitable basis of computing the 


commission. The contract which the 
broker consummates is so closely pre- 
scribed by law that the parties to it 
are not free agents in the adoption of 
its terms. By operation of law, the 
contract so provides for cancellation 
and the return of an unearned premium 
that the effect is to allow the company 
a net premium and no more. The 
broker shonld also receive a net com- 
mission; and no more. 





OLDERSHAW’S AUTO LETTER 

S. W. Oldershaw, an agent of The 
Travelers, has used this letter effective- 
ly in soliciting auto insurance: 

Dear Sir: 

You have a car—you realize that when 
you have to pay for gas and every- 
thing. You have something else; per- 
haps you don’t realize it, but it is very 
real. It is the common law obligation 
that you assumed when you applied for 
your markers. 

This is that implied obligation: 

“TI, the undersigned, do hereby guar- 
antee to pay for afy injuries that my 
automobile may cause, whether it be 
to a person, or a person’s property, real 
or personal, regardless of whether I 
am driving the car, and regardless of 
whether I am in it at the time of the 
accident, 

“In this I agree to pay all hospital 
bills, nurse bills, costs of judicial pro- 
ceedings, lawyer’s fees and any other 
cost or expense, as well as any judg- 
ment, regardless of amount, that grows 
out of this injury produced by my car. 

“As a further guarantee of this con- 
tract, I pledge as security all my real 
estate, chattels and property of any 
kind which I now own, and 

“Still further guarantee to the per- 
formance of this contract all real es- 
tate, personal chattels, and property 
of any kind which I may hereafter ac- 
quire, accumulate or possess.” 

Stop and Think What This Means! 

Children dart out into the streets in 
front of motor cars and are killed or 
injured. So one never knows when 
trouble will come. 

The frequent saying one hears is: “If 
anything happens it will be the other fel- 
low’s fault.” It was—but that didn’t 
prevent the suit against him. He won 
the suit—but he had to pay his own 
lawyers $100 and drive the rest of the 
year at his own risk—foolish, wasn’t 
he?—when The Travelers would have 
assumed the whole year’s risk for less. 

We furnish the lawyer, investigate 
all cases, defend all suits, and, if the 
other fellow succeeds in getting judg- 
ment against you—for it might be your 
fault—we will pay the whole bill. 

Let me tell you how little this service 
will cost you. Make your car a pleasure 
car and not a worry car. You have 
no idea what a relief it is. 

Yours truly, 
Starr W. Oldershaw, 
The Insurance Man. 
Waterbury, Conn. 





CLASSIFICATION OF 
INSURANCE INTERESTS 


(From “Insurance Principles and Prac- 
tices;” by Robert Riegel and H. J. Loh- 
man, Published by Prentice-Hall Inc.) 

The more frequent instances of in- 
surable interest may be conveniently 
divided into four classes: 

1. The interest of an actual owner, 
sole and unconditional. This is the 
simplest and most frequent case. 

2. The interest of a representative 
or agent of the owner, as for instance, 
a custodian, commission man, bailee or 
warehouseman. 

3. The interest of a tenant arising 
from the consequential losses of a fire, 
as the loss of use of property on which 
rent is payable, the detriment to a 
lessee from the destruction of the 
leased property, the injuries covered by 
a use and occupancy clause, etc. 

4. The interest arising from legal 
liability for the property of others, as 
in the case of common carriers, bailees 
for hire and lessees. 
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Some Questions Asked and Answered 








By R. P. Barbour, Secretary North British & Mercantile | | 











Q. What is the Waiver Clause? How 
and when used? 

A. There ure many kinds of waiver 
clauses.. Presumably, this question re- 
fers to the clause waiving the taking 
of inventory of undamaged stock where 
the loss does not exceed a stated per- 
centage, usually 5%. This is used in 
connection with co-insurance clauses 
and its purpose is to relieve the as- 
sured, in the case of small losses, of the 
labor and expense involved in furnish- 
ing an inventory of stock on which no 
claim is to be made. This does not 
waive the application of co-insurance 
and in such cases the sound value is 
usually determined by the books of ac- 
count, inventories and other records. 

C. When is the Sprinkler Cause used? 

A. The Sprinkler Clause is attached 
to policies covering risks equipped with 
automatic sprinklers and usually pro- 
vides that the insured use due diligence 
to maintain such equipment in com- 
plete working order and to make no 
change in the system without notifica- 
tion. 

Pro and Short Rate 

O. How can you tell when a policy is 
to be cancelled pro rata or short rate? 

A. This is usually determined by the 


underwriting rules of the locality where 
risk is situated, subject, however, to 
the policy conditions which provide that 
if policy is cancelled by the company 
the unearned premium shall be returned 
pro rata; if cancelled by the insured it 
shall be returned short rate. 

QO. What is Use and Occupancy insur- 


ance? ‘ 
A. It is a form of business interrup- 


tion indemnity designed to cover loss 
of profits and maintenance expenses 
arising out of loss of the use of pre- 
mises or materials due to fire. Ordi- 
nary fire insurance indemnifies for loss 
of property; use and occupancy insur- 
ance indemnifies for loss of the use of 
property. Ordinary fire insurance com- 
pensates for a direct loss; use and oc- 
cupancy insurance compensates for a 
consequential loss following after the 
direct loss. 

QO. What is a floater policy? When is 
it used? 

A. A Floater policy as the term is 
generally used is one covering the sub- 
jects specified wherever they may be 
within designated limits, as anywhere 
' in a given state or anywhere within the 
United States. It is intended for use 
where property is not in a fixed loca- 
tion and therefore must be covered, if 
at all, by a policy which moves or floats 
with the property. 

O. How were policies reported to the 
company before the daily report b'ank 
was used? 

A. The agent customarily reported 


once a month, giving an account of all 
policies issued and a full copy of the 
form attached to each one. 


QO. What are specia! hazards? 
A. This term is particularly applied 


to all manufacturing risks, or risks 
where there is running machinery, but 





it also includes certain non-manufac- 
turing specials, such as coal trestles, 
cotton compresses, garages, hotels, 
lumber yards and similar risks. The 
text books would probably define a 
special hazard risk as one in which the 





R. P. BARBOUR 
liability to loss is beyond the ordinary. 
Legal Cancellation Notice 

Q. What constitutes a legal cancella- 
tion notice? 

A. For a cancellation notice to be 
legal there must be a meeting of minds 
between the company, through its au- 
thorized representative, and the in- 
sured or his authorized representative; 
that is, the insured or his authorized 
representative must receive an une- 
quivocal notice of cancellation or in- 
tention to cancel, which must be given 
by one authorized to act for the com- 
pany and must be in such form as to 
comply with the requirements of the 
policy that is to be cancelled and with 
the statutes of the state in which the 
property is located. In New York State 
under the form of policy used prior to 
January ist, 1918, the courts held that 
a notice of cancellation in order to be 
effective must be accompanied by a 
tender of the unearned premium. The 
present policy is designed to avoid this 
necessity. 


QO. What is the Reduced Rate Clause? 
A. The Co-insurance Clause is some- 


times referred to as the Reduced Rate 
Clause for the reason that in certain 
states, New Jersey being one, the law 
requires that the Co-insurance Clause 
may not be used unless preceded by a 
stipulation that it is in consideration 
of a reduced rate. 
Re-Insurance 

. Suppose a re-insuring company 

refused payment on a loss, Would the 


company that solicited the re-insurance be 
held responsible? 

A. The company issuing its policy to 
a property holder is liable for the full 
amount of any loss due thereunder, re- 
gardless of whether or not it can col- 
lect from the company in which it has 
re-insured a part of its line. If the 
company issuing its policy direct does 
not pay its loss the property holder has 
no right of recovery against the re- 
insuring company. 

Q. What is meant by 
Estoppel” ? 

A. A waiver is an act by one of the 


“Waiver and 


- contracting parties whereby some right 


is relinquished. The term “Waiver and 
Estoppel” refers to the waiving of any 
of the provisions or conditions in a 
policy contract, whereby the insurance 
company is thereafter estopped from 
setting up a breach or violation of any 
such provision ‘or condition in defense 
against claim for loss under such 
policy. 

Q. Please give an explanation of the 
Standard Distribution Clause. 




















A. The Distribution Clause is some 
times called the Average Clause, th 
Average Distribution Clause and th 
Pro Rata Distribution Clause. In ge: 
eral it reads something like this: 


“This policy shall attach in eac 
building or location in the proportio 
that the value of each bears to th 
value in all.” : 


Such a clause automatically makes a 
policy specific at the time of any loss 
for the amount of insurance follow 
the value of property proportionate], 
in the various buildings or locations 
In other words, the insurance attache: 
specifically in the various buildings or 
locations in proportion with the value 
of property covered. When used in 
connection with co-insurance it is usu- 
ally coupled with the 80% clause, in 
order to give the insured the advantage 
of a blanket cover without the neces- 
sity of carrying the additional insur- 
ance required by the 90% or 100% 
clauses. 








Two Companies On Rent Insurance 








Columbia Insurance Company Talk on 
Rent Insurance 

Some of*our agents have conducted 
special campaigns for Rent Insurance, 
with very satisfactory results. There 
are several points worth recalling in 
this connection: 

(1) The proportion of uninsured is 
very great in every community. 

(2) Every building owner, whether 
he leases or occupies the building, 
should protect his rental value by car- 
rying Rent Insurance. 

(3) Many building owners are un- 
familiar with the subject and have 
never been canvassed. 

(4) In renewing straight Fire pol- 
icies, you have a favorable opportunity 
to explain to the property owner the 
value and comparative cheapness of 
Rent Insurance. 

(5) Important: Every dwelling and 
mercantile building on your books is a 
prospect—and a good one—for the sale 
of a Rent Policy! 

(6) In many sections a rider can be 
attached to the Fire Policy to include 
Rent coverage for a modest additional 
premium. 

We believe that it would pay you 
to circularize customers and prospects, 
pointing out: 

(1) Imsurance can be obtained to 
take the place of tenants if the leased 
building burns, providing a fund to 
meet taxes, interest charges, or other 
obligations; or the company pays an 
equal rent elsewhere for the assured 
if he happened to occupy the structure 
at the time of fire. 

(2) Trustees, Executors, and Guard- 
jans can relieve themselves of great 
responsibility by placing the burden 
on this Company. 

(3) Conflagrations have caused suf- 
fering to many whose funds were large- 
ly invested in Real Estate, leaving them 
without income during the period of 
reconstruction. 

Palatine on Rent Insurance 


In a circular going out to the gen- 
eral public on rent insurance, which is 


distributed by agents of the Palatine, 
the following statements are made: 

Rent insurance in its simplest form, 
covers against loss of rents when a 
building is rendered untenantable by 
fire or lightning. Rents today average 
higher, both for business and residence 
property, than at any time during th 
past few years. From the standpoint 
of the person to whom they are paid 
they constitute a very important source 
of income. Their cessation for even a 
comparatively short period represents 
a considerable loss. Rent insurance is 
designed for the express purpose of pro- 
tecting rents as a source of income. 

Rental value insurance is rent insur 
ance, designed to protect property own 
ers who use part of their own premises 
and to compensate them, not for the 
loss of rents, but for the loss of us¢ 
of the premises. 

Every property owner should see th: 
value of protecting the rents and rental 
value of his property as well as t 
make provision to cover taxes, interesi 
on money invested and over-head 
charges that go on even though th 
property is destroyed. All this can b: 
done by means of Rent and Renta 
Value insurance. 

Adequate protection, on insurabl: 
property, indicates keen business fore 
sight. 

Ask your agent to explain. 


THREE TIPS FOR AGENTS 

F. D. Blessmeyer, special agent of the 
American of Newark in Pennsylvania, 
thinks agents can offset business de- 
pressions by following the three sugges 
tions given below: 

First—Re-analyze your territory and 
re-locate business under the new condi 
tions for the future. 

Second—Re-organize and _ re-inforce 
your selling staff (solicitors) so as to 
honeycomb territory that was formerly 
covered lightly, or not covered at all. 

Third—Use intelligent advertising, 
carefully applied to the conditions in 
your territory and closely co-ordinated 
with a soliciting campaign to stimulate 
and build a lasting prestige. 
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Paying Premiums Promptly 





Aetna Life Gives Some Timely Advice On 
This Subject 


Recently the Aetna Life Insurance 
mmpany in its publications ran some 
ticles featuring good reasons why all 
p-emiums should be gathered when 
e. It quotes one agent as giving 
urteen reasons why this practice is 
jesirable, as follows: 


areas mA 


It Pays Morally 

It Pays Financially 
It Inspires Confidence 
It Establishes Credit 
It Commands Respect 
It Wins Consideration 
It Brings Success 

It Avoids Debt 

It Avoids Worry 

It Avoids Trouble 

It Avoids Embarrassment 
It Avoids Suspicion 
It Avoids Failure 

It Avoids Scandal 


An Up-State Story 

The Aetna Life also prints two cuts, 
reproduced on this page, showing how 
collections make or mar a statement. 

Stories always offer good illustrations 
and the following one submitted by Wil- 
liam T. Ritch, special agent for New 
York, emphasizes a practice which has 
an important bearing on collections: 

“First Salesman: I sold Skinem & 
Cheatem $40,000 worth of goods two 
weeks ago. 

“Second Salesman: 
it. 

“First Salesman: You don’t, eh. 
Well, come around to the office and I'll 
show you their cancellation order.” 

The above illustrates another reason 
why premiums should be collected upon 
delivery of the policy. The overhead 
expense of insurance administration is 
increased far too greatly by the cost of 
business written and then “not taken” 
or cancelled. There is'a tendency on 
the part of some policyholders to can- 
cel their insurance upon slight pretense. 

Every agent knows the difficulty of 
attempting to collect the premiums on 
a property written and then cancelled 
within the 60-day period, even though 
the Company faithfully extended the 
protection during that time. The great- 
est of all insurance evils—cancellations 

can be minimized to a great extent 
and the cost of writing insurance re- 
duced considerably if all agents would 
make an earnest attempt to collect the 
premium on the delivery of the policy. 

Then there is the annual statement 
“angle” to be considered as one of the 
most important reasons why premiums 
should be punctually collected. This 
lies in the fact, dictated by law, that 
we are not permitted to take credit as 
assets in cur annual statement for any 
premiums outstanding prior to October 

This we should keep in mind at all 
times and for further illustration at- 
‘ention is called to the statement shown 
n connection with this article, which 
proves in dollars and cents the heavy 
cost to your company on business writ- 
en but not paid for. 


Views of F. C. Calkins 


Fred C. Calkins, of F. C. Calkins & 
‘ompany, Jacksonville, Fla., who rep- 
resent the Hanover, St. Paul F. & M., 
“ireman’s Fund, General Fire, Penin- 
sula Fire, Baltica and New Jersey, have 
this to say about punching up premium 
payments: : 

“While mere specks on the horizon 
it present, we are hopeful that they 
will develop later into actual working 
»peration of the much needed action on 
the part of various and sundry local 
voards, who will devise some plan 


I don’t believe 





which will not be a hardship upon cus- 
tomers and will tend to break up the 
present system in use by many mer- 
chants of riding the local agents to a 
fare ye well when it comes to paying 
ire premiums. 





Mlustration No. 1 
Showing How Premium Collections 
“Make” a Statement 


N both illustrations $50,000.00 in premiums have been in force 
four months, and $200,000.00 three months, and we assume no 
losses have been incurred. The Company has also expended a 
considerable amount for recording the business at the Home Office, 
which if taken into account, would further decrease the surplus 
in both illustrations. 
No Ninety Day Outstanding Premiums 


Result: Surplus to Policyholders $6,250.12 


Ledger Assets Liabilities 
Cash in Banks Gross Premiums 
(Premiums less upon all unexpired 


$40,000.00 risks running one 


commission ) 
year or less from 


Premiums in course 
of collection on date of policy 
policies of renew- $250,000.00 

; utstandin, 
AB oe e Actual 


lesg than ninety unearned 


premiums semi- 





Go tics “se je. monthly basis ... 193,749.88 
newals outstand- Commissions due or 
ing ninety days to become due to 
OF MOTE ...- ene o agents or brokers 
———— on policies out- 
Gross Assets ...$240,000.00 standing less than 
ninety days, 20% 

Not Admitted Pre- on $200,000.00 . 40,000.00 

miums in course 

of collection out- $233,749.88 
standing _ninety Surplus as regards 

days or more ... © policyholders .... 6,250.12 





Admitted Assets $240,000.00 Total Liabilities $240,000.00 











“Of course, the agents are to blame 
for carrying on their books for indefi- 
nite periods, anywhere from six months 
to a year and a half, people who are 
well able to pay promptly for fire in- 
surance protection, but it is another 
thing to secure co-operation and the 


adoption of a plan which will quickly 
stop this pernicious habit. When a fire 
loss occurs, no matter what the finan- 
cial condition of the assured may be, 
he immediately jumps on the agent for 
quick settlement, and usually gets it. 
When an agent writes a policy for this 
class of gentry and has the temerity 
to get up voice enough to squeak out 
a request for his premium, he is polite- 
ly requested to go lay a hard boiled 
egg, or jump off the bridge or do any- 
thing else to amuse himself he can 
think of. It is a poor rule which is 
not sauce for the gander! 





Mlustration No. 2 
Showing How Outstanding Premiums 
Mar a Statement 
With Premiums Outstanding Ninety Days or More 
Result: Loss to Surplus $33,749.88 
Ledger Assets Liabilities 


Cash in Banks Gross premiums 
(Premiums less upon all unexpired 


commission) .... ° risks running one 
year or less from 
" 





days .. . . «$200,000.00 









miums in 1 

ft collect a 

standing ninety 

days or more §0,000.00 

Admitted Assets $200,000.00 

Note: From the first illustration it will be seen that with 
all ninety day premiums collected the surplus of the Company is 
benefited by $6,250.12 while in the secon¢ trat he 1 


ation the surplus 
shows an actual loss of $33,749.88 due entirely to the uncollected 
premiums. 











“We put before our Florida readers 
the fact that the Insurance Department 
of Maryland has taken up this matter, 
going so far as to say that all prem- 
iums not paid within sixty days must 
be closed by notes bearing the legal 
rate of interest, otherwise the agent is 
hauled up for rebating. The Charles- 








of business. 


themselves. 








Springfield 


WHAT DOES “SPRINGFIELD” 
SALESMANSHIP MEAN? 


_ our agents and clients are offered 
every expert assistance in the cultivation 


It is to be had for the asking; if you desire 
information on any subject write us. 


Then, too, SPRINGFIELD policies help sell 


With competition keen and a Buyers’ Market, 
an unusual opportunity_is afforded for the 
development of Salesmanship. 





SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Massachusetts 
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ton, South Carolina, Board has adopted 
a rule that, where premiums are not 
paid by the 20th of the month next to 
that in which the policy is issued, the 
policy will be automatically cancelled. 
(What do you know about dear old 
Charleston getting up on its hind legs 
in this undignified manner!) The High 
Point, North Carolina, Local Associa- 
tion of Agents have put in the sixty 
day rule. We mention these points in 
the South so as to show our Florida 
agents that it can be done, and would 
close by saying that other cities and 
towns in the East and Middle West 
have adopted practically the same col- 
lection rules.” 


SMALL TOWN SURETY SU*CESS 





F. & D. Man in Chadron, Neb., Says 
His Town Has No Sympathy 
With Pessimists 
The Fidelity & Deposit Company re- 
cently announced the names of some 
of the agents in smaller cities who 
were not worried by hard times in sell- 
ing surety and bonding. One of these 
is B. F. Pitman, of Chadron, Neb. The 
Eastern Underwriter asked Mr. Pitman 
how he managed to do such fine work 
when most people are kicking. He 

said: 

“Experience has proven that the 
harder the times the better should be 
the surety bond business. Many peo- 
ple do not know much about surety 
bonds. You have to tell them. So that 
I would say getting your story before 
the community is mighty important. 
As far as surety bonds is concerned, 
once the ice is broken, they all want 
them. It’s the old story of success. 
If you stay at home, at the baseball 
game, or at the office all day, you will 
not do any business. See the people 
and tell them about your proposition. 
Naturally you can’t know everybody in 
town who wants surety bonds by sitting 
at home reading the paper. Naturally, 
there are a lot of leads in the paper, 
but a newspaper has pretty wide cir- 
culation and other agents read it, too. 
They are reading the same thing that 
you are, and, maybe, while you are 
loafing on the job, they are running 
down to the other man’s office and 
beating you to it. Going out, however, 
and mixing with people, with your ears 
ever receptive, and ready to receive 
information with intelligence, you will 
find a lot of prospects of which you 
never dreamed. 

“Of course, a man has a big advan- 
tage in representing a company like 
the Fidelity & Deposit. When I say 
Fidelity & Deposit to a man, I don’t 
have to worry any more on that score. 
He knows the company is as good as 
gold. A good companv with a live 
selling organization ready to pass out 
literary and other help to the agent is 
an advantage, but in giving reasons for 
my success I must tell you something 
about our city, too. I do not know 
whether you know about Chadron, Neb., 
in New York or not, but this really is 
one of the most optimistic cities in the 
state. We have no bread line, and, in 
fact, work at good pay is plentiful to 
anybody who wants it. The spirit o* 
vigor in the community is general and 
the knocker and crape-hanger are 
asked to move on. They have no stand- 
ing here so that we all work for the 
upbuilding of the community. 

“That’s about all I can tell you as 
to the record I. have made and of 
which the company -has been so kind 
as to speak, and all I have tried to do 
is to give you the atmosphere from 
which you can build your own story.” 





$20,000 SUIT 

The Edison Electric I[luminating 
Company of Boston has been sued for 
$20,000 for personal injuries resulting 
to a woman from a crash in which one 
of its trucks was involved. The woman 
is demanding $10,000 for the suffering 
and disability caused by this accident, 
while her husband wonts another $10,- 
000 for medical expenses and loss of 
his wife’s services, 
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Some Simple Principles of Insurance Law 





By Henry C .Walters, National Casualty Company 








Lack of Knowledge a Cause of 
Litigation 

Much unwarranted criticism has 
been directed against insurance com- 
panies because they, from time to time, 
are sued on claims for loss. Most of 
such criticism is due to ignorance of 
the real situation and to lack of knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles of 
insurance. Health and accident insur- 
ance policies provide indemnity against 
certain specific losses, the amount of 
indemnity being specifically set forth 
in the policy. Health and accident 
insurance, like all insurance, is based 
on the law of average, as determined 
from experience. The premium charged 
is large or small as the policy is broad 
and liberal, or restricted in its terms. 
If the premium is small, the hazard and 
indemnity must be limited. The prin- 
ciple is identical with that which gives 
a low rate of premium for fire insur- 
ance on a fire-proof building, and a 
high rate on a fire-trap. The benefits 
promised are always in proportion to 
the rate charged on the risk carried 
and claims which are not within the 
terms of the policy cannot be paid, nor 
those within its terms overpaid, and 
the Company long remain solvent. 

Every health and accident policy 
is issued in reliance upon representa- 
tions of the insured as to his health, 
occupation and habits. Every such pol- 
icy imposes duties on the insured, in 
addition to the payment of premium, 
such as furnishing prompt notice and 
proofs of loss. Ignorance and careless- 
ness with reference to these require- 
ments are most productive causes of 
litigation. A false representation in 
the application ignorantly made, is as 
injurious to the Company as though wil- 
fully. made. Requirements as to the 
notice, and proofs of loss are the Com- 
pany’s protection against fraud, and it 
must insist upon compliance therewith. 
Uniform experience of all companies 
has demonstrated that the only safe- 
guard against fraudulent claims is in- 
sistence upon prompt notice so that 
investigation can be made while the 
facts are fresh in mind and witnesses 
available, and to this end most com- 
panies have placed a penalty of for- 
feiture or part forfeiture of indemnity 
for failure to comply with the policy 
provisions as to notice. After loss oc- 
curs and the insured or his beneficiary 
finds that he has neglected, through 
ignorance to comply with these im- 
portant and reasonable requirements, a 
rush is made to an attorney’s office and 
suit started to compel the insurance 
company to pay a claim which has been 
forfeited, in whole, or in part, by the 
ignorance and neglect of the insured. 

If policyholders would read their pol- 
icy contracts, and master the duties 
required to be performed by them in 
the event of loss, a large percentage 
of litigation on policy claims would be 
avoided. The local agent can do much 
for the company in preventing litiga- 
tion, and for the insured in preventing 
forfeiture of claims, by careful instruc- 
tion to the insured as to his duties 
under the policy contract when a pol- 
icy is issued. 





Waivers 

The Law of Waiver is frequently in- 
volved in litigation on policies of insur- 
ance, and particularly in the case of 
policies of accident insurance. A sim- 
ple definition of waiver is “The volun- 
tavv relinquishment of a known right.” 
In the case of policies of accident in- 





surance, numerous provisions are in- 
serted for the protection of the Com- 
pany against fraud. The necessity for 
and justice of these provisions is evi- 
denced by the fact that they are found 
in the Standard Provisions Laws: of 
many States. These provisions include 
a limited period after accident for giv- 
ing notice of ‘claim, a limited period 
within which to file proofs, a limited 
period within which to bring suit, and 
in many policy contracts, provisions 
for periodical reports of the progress 
of the disability. 

It is said in the decisions, that such 
provisions as those above stated, being 
for the benefit of the Company, may 
be waived by it, and in many cases 
where the defense is made that the in- 
sured has not complied with these con- 
ditions, the courts have held that the 
Company has waived compliance there- 
with. 

In holding that the Company has 
waived compliance with conditions in 
a policy which are for its benefit, the 
court ig simply applying the well recog- 
nized legal maxim that “He who does 
not speak when he should will not be 
heard to speak when he would.” 

It would be an injustice, for ex- 
ample, for an insurance company having 
full knowledge that the insured had 
made a material false statement in his 
application to continue to collect prem- 
iums, and when loss arises raise the 
question that the policy was invalid, be- 
cause of the known false statement. 
It would be equally unjust for the in- 
surance company to receive and accept 
late notice of a claimed loss, and with- 
out notifying the insured that it relied 
upon the failure to give notice with- 
in the required time, furnish him blanks 
for proofs, and receive and accept the 
proofs of loss without notifying him 
that it claims the benefit of his failure 
to comply with his policy contract in 
regard to notice. Courts do not.recog- 
nize the defense of waiver unless it can 
be established that some responsible 
representative of the Company has by 
some express act or conduct required 
or permitted the insured, or his repre- 
sentatives, to do or omit to do some 
act to his prejudice, which would not 
otherwise have been done or omitted. 

The policy conditions required to 
be performed by the insured are sim- 
ple and reasonable in National Pol- 
icies. Their purpose is to protect 
against fraudulent claims, by giving the 
Company opportunity to investigate 
while the facts are fresh in the minds 
of persons having knowledge of. the 
matter. Agents who have to do with 
the adjustment of claims on behalf of 


the Company should at all times see. 


to it that there is no waiver on their 
part of the Company’s rights. The 
benefits provided in the contract and 
the premium charged, are based upon 
normal, honest losses coming within 
the terms of the contract. Careless- 
ness on the part of the agents and ad- 
justers furnishes the greatest oppor- 
tunity for the presentation of dishonest 
claims. - 


Insurance Policies Are Ordinary 
Contracts 

A National Policy, when duly issued 
and delivered, is just an ordinary con- 
tract between the company and the 
holder. The policy evidences the Com- 
pany’s agreement to make certain 
money payments to the holder, by way 
of indemnity against loss, due to acci- 
dental injury, or illness, resulting in dis- 








ability, ani to the beneficiary of the 
holder, in case of accidental injury re- 
sulting in death; this in consideration 
of premium payments by the holder to 
the Company, and the truthfulness of 
the statements in the application made 
by him, for the policy. 

Before the policy becomes a contract, 
there must be preliminary negotiations 
between the Company and the holder, 
the same as in the case of any other 
contract. The initial step in the nego- 
tiations, is the application for the pol- 
icy, which the (prospective) holder 
makes to the Company. It is not only 
the first step, but it is the most im- 
portant one of all. The application is 
the foundation of the contract. If the 
foundation is goud, the structure may 
stand; if it is bad, it must fall. If the 
statements in the application are true, 
the policy becomes a contract; if they 
are false, it is of no force. The making 
of false statements in an application 
constitutes fraud. No matter what 
formalities are gone through with, a 
contract brought about by means of 
fraud is a nullity. 

The application becomes an integral 
part of Lhe insurance contract; the con- 
tract really consists of but two papers—- 
the application and the policy. The 
force or effect of the policv is meas- 
ured by the truthfulness of the applica- 
tion; if the application is tainted with 
fraud, the contract is tainted. and the 
result is no contract at all. 

It is apparent, therefore, that a policy 
of insurance procured by means of ag 
false application, is of no value to the 
holder—or to anyone else, for that 1aat- 
ter. Neither the holder who procures 
the policy, the agent through whom he 
obtains it, nor the company that issues 
it, can profit by the transaction. The 
policy is worse than worthless. Its is- 
suance injures everyone in any way 
connected with the matter. The holder 
(or his innocent beneficiary) loses the 
indemnity, the agent his standing, and 
the company is out the a:nount neces- 
sary to right the wrong done it. 

This situation should be put fairly 
before an applicant, to the end that 
he may see the importance of tell “the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth” in his application. If a 
disclosure of the real facts results in 
the rejection of his application, that 
is better than the issuance of a policy 
based on his fraud, and a later rejec- 
tion of his claim for indemnity. A re- 
jection is better for him, for the agent, 
and for the company. An untruthful 
applicant, whose claim is rejected, be- 
cause of his fraud, is never a satisfied 
claimant, and a dissatisfied claimant 
does not help the company’s business, 
locally or otherwise. 

The agent has a large responsibility, 
and should have in mind always, the 
fact that signed application blanks must 
disclose and contain on their face, all 
the facts called for. It should be re- 
membered that nothing ean be gained 
by smoothing over the bad points in 
the applicant’s physieal condition, prev- 
ious disability, or present or past, in- 
surance history. The fraud will be dis- 
covered; it will vitiate the policy, and 
eause harm in every direction. 


The Whole Truth 


There are two well established prin- 
ciples in insurance law relating to the 
disclosure of facts by the applicant for 
a policy. First, it is the duty of the 
applicant to disclose all facts material 
to the risk; and the intentional suppres- 
sion of facts which, in good faith, ought 








to be communicated to the insurer, is 
concealment. Second, that failure 
make a full disclosure avoids the poli 
Underlying both of these principles 
a fundamental rule of the law of co. 
tracts—the rule that makes “mutuality ' 
one of the essentials of every contra: . 
“The minds of the parties must mee:’ 
—we say. But the minds cannot be sa! 
to meet so long as any fact whi 
would affect the decision is not appa’- 
ent to one of the parties. The rule is « 
universal application and numberle 
instances arise which involve it. 


Under this rule the Courts have heii 
in a number of cases, that the insure: 
must communicate to the Company any 
material change in the facts as stated, 
occurring in the interval between the 
application and the completion of the 
contract, by the payment of the prem- 
ium. The application is said to “speak 
from the time of the delivery of the 
policy,” and it is the duty of the appli- 
cant to disclose any material changes 
in the facts as he has stated them. 


The Courts protect the insurer still 
further. They require not only that the 
facts given be exact, but that all the 
facts be given where there is a warranty 
that the answers in the application are 
full, true and correct. A failure to dis- 
close all known facts is a concealment, 
especially where a fact has been speci- 
fically inquired about. 


Applications come in where questions 
are either not answered at all, or are 
only partially or imperfectly answered. 
Of course this may not in all cases 
amount to concealment. The agent 
must, in such cases, be careful to put 
such further questions as may be neces- 
sary to bring out all the facts. The 
applicant should be extremely careful. 
Every question should be answered 
fully. There is a reason for every one. 
Besides this, the Company should be in- 
formed of whatever facts come to the 
agent’s knowledge in any other way. 
The Company is entitled to complete 
information. , 


An unfortunate feature about this 
matter of false statement is that bene- 
ficiaries, though not responsible for 
them in any way, are bound by them. 
The theory upon which this rule is 
based is that the insured, in taking out 
the policy, acts as agent of the bene- 
ficiary. and the latter is bound by the 
acts of his agent. Agents can protect 
their clients and win their confidence 
bv using the most rigid circumspection 
when dealing with applications. Non 
should be sent in unless every questio: 
has been fully answered. The agen 
should do more than this. He shoul 
satisfy every doubt that enters his min’ 
by careful questions, to bring out an: 
facts which would materially affect th 
risk. Whatever information he acquire 
should at once be sent in to the Com 
pany; because in a few jurisdictions hi 
knowledge is binding on the Company 
though not disclosed to it. 


-_—_ 
TOO FUNDAMENTAL 


Here is some unusually good 
advice from one of the best advis- 
ers and counsellors in the whole 
— business, viz.: the Aetna | 

fe: 


Insurance is too fundamental to | 
be seriously affected by periods of | 
temporary business depression, and . 
agents should bear that in mind. 


@. 
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Experience in parcel post insurance 
was the subject of a conversation with 
3 member of A. Hyman & Son, 80 
Ma len Lane, who took up the line two 
years ago as a “service feature” and 
have since conducted it with a vigor 
thai has put them in the lead. Last 
yeav they derived $30,000 in premium 
income from this source and estimate 
that the new fire, burglary and other 
pusiness it brought in from accommo- 
gatcd shippers was around $60,000 to 
$70,000, making a total increase of 
about $100,000. Since one young wo- 
mar. employee suffices to handle the 
parcel post line it will be seen that 
it now stands well on its own feet. 
tealizing that any such venture 
should be taken up “right” or not at all 
the firm issued announcements to busi- 
ness concerns in New York naturally 
interested with the result that a strong 
connection was built up especially with 
the manufacturers of women’s gar- 
ments, millinery, and kindred lines. A 
guarantee to pay all just claims on 
parcels lost in the mails within twenty- 
four hours after the filing of claims was 
the big inducement that brought the 
business on the jump at the start. This 
guaranty no longer is offered, but few 
claims are allowed to run over a week 
before settlement. 

One trouble with postal insurance 
has been that brokers have often 
thought it too insignificant to bother 
about and did not give service on 
claims or advice on points concerning 
which the assured was ignorant. The 
average shipper knows nothing about 
the handling of claims and would turn 
such matters over to a clerk who was 
still more ignorant. 


— 


“So we knew that if we could devise 
a plan for prompt settlement of claims 
we would secure the business, and we, 
therefore, made the 24-hour guar- 
antee spoken of and opened up a special 
bank account in our own name from 
which.we paid losses,” said Mr. Hyman. 
“The company we represented at that 
time would reimburse us later when 
we had accumulated a number of 
claims. Then we opened an educational 
campaign with the assureds so that all 
soon understood how to file claims. 

“Next, we studied shipping conditions 
in an effort to reduce the number of 
losses and in this we had the hearty 
co-operation of many shippers who after 
all are more interested in avoiding 
losses and securing prompt delivery to 
customers than in getting claims paid. 
We do not insure parcels mailed by re- 
tail stores, nor parcels addressed di- 
rectly to the ultimate consumer. Our 


customers are mostly manufacturers . 


and we insure only parcels sent to re- 
sponsible business houses. 

“Very little registered mail is insured, 
of course, as safe delivery is guaran- 
teed by the government, whose messen- 
gers secure a receipt from the recip- 
ient. We recognize two other classes 
of mail, the ordinary mail and govern- 
ment insured mail. The government 
will allow a maximum insurance ot 
only $100, whereas we write up to $500. 
If parcels are lost in the ordinary mail 
there is a dead loss to the underwriters, 
so we offer special inducements in the 
way of rates and higher insurance to 
get our customers to secure at least 
some government insurance. 

“This makes for safety on the ship- 
ping end, as the shipper must see that 


the parcel arrives at the post office and 
there gets a receipt for his insurance 
fee. Also insured mail is classed by 
itself and receives special care, thus 
reducing the hazards en route. The 
government, however, does not go to 
the same pains at the delivery end as 
in the case of registered or first class 
mail, no receipt being secured. 

“As a result of very bad experience 
with ordinary mail on the shipping end 
we were forced to require assureds to 
secure post office receipts on this class, 
as a condition to our insuring their 
parcels. This can be had at a cost of a 
penny for each receipt. This helped a 
whole lot and, in fact, the moral hazard 
is eliminated at this point. 

“But there is still trouble on the re- 
ceiving end, on both the ordinary mail 
and the government insured mail. In 
fact, although parcel post insurance 
was intended to cover only the ordinary 
hazards to which goods are subject 
while in transit and not dishonesty out- 
side of the postal jurisdiction, our great- 
est losses result from careless receiving 
departments. 

“At first we wrote the insurance for 
small as well as substantial manufac- 
turers, but we were deluged with calls 
and found the moral hazard so much 
of a factor that we eliminated the small- 
er shippers. We still turn down two 
out of three applications we receive. 
Occasionally, we notice several losses 
are reported from one consignee and 
when such cases reach a certain fre- 
quency we get the insurers to ship only 
by registered mail.” 

A. Hyman & Son represent the Auto- 
mobile of Hartford. 


NO CHANCE THOUGHT AGENT 

On one of his trips in the field a 
special agent who is now president of 
a fire insurance company visited a local 
agent who complained that business 
was rotten. It was a town where 
agents got most of their lines from 
brokers direct. 

“What are you doing to get new 
business?” asked the special. 









“There is nothing to get. All the 
lines here are in the possession of my- 
self or my competitors, and digging 
up new prospects has been impossible. 
As for taking a line away from one 
of the other agents most of them are 
sewed up iron tight, and I haven’t been 
able to pry any of the others loose.” 

The special thought a minute and 
then asked: 


“Are there any branches here of con- 
cerns where our Home Office is lo 
cated? Let’s see your directory.” 

One was located. The special said: 
“Drive me down and we'll interview 
the local manager.” 

Arriving at. the establishment they 
called on the general manager. The 
special presented his card, together 
with the annual statement of the com- 
pany; introduced the local agent who 
was unknown, and asked where the 
business was placed. He was told 
through a New York broker. The local 
manager replied that he had heard con- 
siderable about the company; and that 
he wasn’t keen about placing the busi- 
ness through a broker, but would much 
prefer dealing with a local individual. 
The impression had gone around among 
the insurance offices that there was n~ 
chance for the local agents with the 
particular line and no one had called 
soliciting the business. The special 
and local left with the line. 





AN ASSESSMENT CALL 

The United Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, of Houston, Tex:, recently 
sent out a letter to its policyholders, 
one paragraph of which reads ag fol- 
lows: 

“Owing to excessive losses and the 
decrease in premiums. due to the great 
business depression that is going over 
this country, a condition which con- 
fronts not onlv this, but all insurance 
companies, it has become necessary to 
call an assessment of one annual prem- 
jum, as provided for in the last para- 
granh on the front nage of vonr policv 
and Section 2 of the company’s by-laws.” 
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Straightening Out the Mortgagee Situation 
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The present situation with respect to 
the mortgagee clause is rather chaotic. 
We have the older form of New York 
standard policy in use in some states, 
a newer form in use here, and a some- 
what similar form in use elsewhere. 
The New York standard mortgagee 
clause is used for attachment to these 
different standard forms. In addition, 
we have a new form of mortgagee 
clause suggested by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, which new form, 
while not yet in use, so far as I know, 
in any territory, is reasonably certain 
of adoption in some territory, possibly 
in this. 


Mortgagee Clause Considered when the 
Mortgagee Meets His Obligations 


Assuming that the mortgagee meets 
his obligations under either of the mort- 
gagee clauses and under any of the 
usual forms of policies, his rights are 
not forfeited by any act or neglect of 
the insured. These two words “act” 
or “neglect” take in most of the condi- 
tions which may arise, but not all of 
them; as for example,‘the case recently 
decided in the Supreme Court of this 
State, Young Men’s Lyceum of Tarry- 
town against National Ben Franklin 
Fire Insurance Company, in which the 
Court held that the mortgagee was 
bound by a warranty that “the property 
is located not over 500 feet from a pub- 
lic fire hydrant.” There was no hydrant 
within 500 feet’ of the property when 
the policy was issued, and so far as 
appears in the decision, none when the 
loss occurred. This condition involved 
no “act or neglect of the mortgagor or 
owner.” 

While this decision was under the old 
policy and the old form of mortgagee 
clause, I should be inclined to think 
that none of the usual policies and 
neither of the clauses referred to would 
change this rule. The same is true con- 
cerning the effect of the co-insurance or 
average clause on a mortgagee’s inter- 
est. In New York in the case of Hart- 
wig against American Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark it was decided that the 
mortgagee is bound by the terms of the 
clause; and in the case of Quinn against 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts 
reached the same conclusion. In that 
case the question submitted was as to 
the right of the company to attach the 
co-insurance clause to the policy. On 
that subject the court said: 

“The only objection urged is that this (the 
co-insurance clause) is not a provision ‘adding 
to or modifying those contained in the standard 
form’ within the permission given by Clause 7 
of Section 60. We deal with no other objec- 
tions than the one presented in argument, and 
as to that it is hard to do much more than 
to state it and to say that there is nothing 
in it. 

Having disposed of the question of the 
right of the company to attach the 
clause the court then said: 

“It is argued that the adoption of such a 
rider diminishes the full indemnity which the 
statute seeks to secure to mortgagees by mak- 
ing their interest secure against any act of the 
mortgagor, But the statute does not require in- 
surance companies to contract to pay one sum 
rather than another to mortgagees. It is not 
contended,. as in Hardy vs. Insurance Co., 
Massachusetts, that the rider does not purport 
to apply to mortgagees. The provision that 
the insured shall be an insurer to the extent 
of the deficit is merely a mode of fixing the 
proportion to be paid by the defendants.” 

Hither because of these or similar 
decisions, or because they feared deci- 
e‘ons of this import, large mortgage 
holding companies have for many years, 
t> ~y knowledge, refused to accept 
nvicies subject to the 100% clause, 


e\ dently realizing that they would be 


bound by the terms of the clause when 
attached, 


Mortgagee Clause Considered when the 
Mortgagee Fails to Meet His 
Obligations F 

The foregoing comments have rela- 
tion to cases in which mortgagees ful- 
fill their obligations; now to consider 
the cases involving the mortgagees’ 
failure to meet their obligations. 

In the new National Board clause it 
is stipulated that the failure upon the 
part of the mortgagee to comply with 
the specific obligations shall render the 
interest of the mortgagee that of a 
mere payee, subject to all of the terms 
and conditions of the policy. The form 
of clause now in use contains no spe- 
cific statement as to what shall happen 
if the obligations of the mortgagee are 
not lived up to, but the language of the 
clause conditions its benefits to the 
mortgagee upon compliance by the 
mortgagee with the obligations set out 
in it. Therefore, by implication, failure 
on the part of the mortgagee to meet 
the obligations has the effect of void- 
ing the insurance as to the interest of 
the mortgagee. Apparently the newer 
form is therefore a broader cover for 
the mortgagee than was the old, ai- 
though in the absence of waiver or es- 
toppel, the difference in effect is not 
very great. To illustrate: Under the 
present clause if there was a change of 
ownership of which the mortgagee had 
knowledge but of which he did not ad- 
vise the company so that it might be 
noted on the policy, the insurance as to 
the interest of the mortgagee is invali- 
dated, Under the National Board clause 
it is stipulated that in such circum- 
stances the mortgagee shall become a 
mere payee. If the change of owner- 
ship is not endorsed upon the policy, 
the company is not liable under the 
present clause to either the insured or 
the mortgagee, and the same is true un- 
der the newer clause but, if, under the 
present clause, the insured could show 
a waiver by the company and the pol- 
icy was held to be in effect, the mort- 
gagee clause is apparently nevertheless 
of no effect; whereas under the newer 
clause the circumstances would clearly 
entitle the mortgagee to receive the 
money. : 

In the discussion of the new clause, 
there was some suggestion that instead 
of making the mortgagee a payee in the 
event of his failure to meet his obliga- 
tions, the clause should stipulate that 
the mortgagee’s interest should be void. 
The foregoing seems to be one argu- 
ment in favor of that part of the new 
clause as drawn, as there is no reason 
for not including the mortgagee as a 
payee, if payment must be made to the 
insured. 

A Mere Payee 

In some of the discussions concern- 
ing the National Board clause, the ques- 
tion as to what constitutes a “mere 
payee” was under consideration. It was 
the well settled law in this state that a 
“mere payee” under a loss payable 
clause reading: “Loss, if any, payable 
ere +-.... a8 interest may appear” 
took no rights or benefits under the 
clause, unless the company had a li- 
ability to the insured under the policy. 
In the case of McDowell against St. 
Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, (ILJ 42, P. 796, 101 N. E., Rep. 
457) the clause in use was “Loss, if 
any, first payable to John McDowell, 
Mortgagee, as his interest may appear,” 
without any mortgagee clause or rider 
attached. The insured failed to file 
proofs of loss at the request of the 
mortgagee, and the mortgagee did so 
within the time limited by the policy to 


—— 


file such proofs. The defense was ap- 
parently on the ground that under the 
loss payable clause in use, the mort- 
gagee was a mere appointee to receive 
anything due the insured, and that as 
nothing was due the insured, there was 
no obligation to pay the mortgagee any- 
thing. On that point the court stressed 
the words “first payable” in the clause, 
and expressed the opinion that they 
import that the interest of the mort- 
gagee is greater than that of a mere 
appointee. It further said: 

“It was plainly the intention of the parties 
that the plaintiff as mortgagee should have an 
interest in the insurance superior to that of 
the owner. The loss’ was to be first payable 
to the plaintiff. The defendant’s construction 
of the contract defeats that purpose. It permits 
the destruction of that interest after a loss has 
occurred by the arbitrary refusal of the in- 
sured—i. e., the owner—to make proof of loss. 
It is reasonable that those conditions which 
affect the risk, while it is subsisting, should 
apply alike to mortgagor and mortgagee, unless 


the parties have expressly stipulated otherwise 
by attaching a mortgagee clause. It is un- 
reasonable that, after a loss has occurred, the 
interest of the mortgagee should be subject to 
the caprice of the owner, and that is equally 
true whether there be a mortgagee clause or 
merely an indorsement as in the case at bar.” 


The National Board form of clause 
provides specifically for the conditions 
which arose in this case. No reason 
appears why the court should extend 
special consideration to a mortgagee 
who, through failure to meet his obliga- 
tions “while the risk is subsisting,” be- 
comes a mere payee and then a payee 
“subject to the terms and conditions of 
the policy.” In such ‘circumstances 
there is reason to believe that it would 
be held that a mere payee was equiva- 
lent to a mere appointee to receive 
such, if any, amount as is due the in- 
sured. 


Loss Payable Clause, Including Words 
“Subject to the Terms and Con- 
ditions of the Policy” 

In a recent case decided by the Su- 
preme Court of Kansas—Burns vs. Alli- 
ance Co-operative Insurance Company 
(ILJ 53, P. 229, 176 Pacific Rep, 985)— 
there was a change of ownership con- 
cerning which there was no question. 
The policy was subject to the following 
clause: “Loss, if any, on buildings, to 
be adjusted with the assured and made 
pryable to C. A. Burns, mortgagee, or 
assigns, of Wichita, Post Office, State 
ot Kansas, as his interest may appear, 
subject, however, to all the terms and 
conditions of this policy and the by- 
laws of this company.” The court said: 
“The vital question in the case is 
whether the contract gave the mortga- 
gee a right to recover, notwithstanding 
conduct of the assured which would 
have precluded any recovery by him.” 
The court quoted lines 56 to 59 of the 
former New York standard policy, 
which was the form of policy used in 
this case, and said: 

_ “By the great weight of authority its effect 
is to protect the mortgagee against any for- 
feiture resulting from a breach of the condi- 
tions of the policy by the mortgagor, unless 
such conditions are made a part of the loss 
payable clause, or otherwise indorsed on the 
pelicy or attached thereto.” 
and the Kansas courts were in line with 
that view. The court then furtNer said: 
“The question to be here determined is wheth- 
er the incorporating in the loss payable clause 
of the words, ‘subject, however, to all the 
terms and conditions of this policy,’ amounts 
to an indorsement or attachment of such terms 
and conditions, thereby making them applic- 
able to the mortgagee, as well as to the mort- 
gagor. The very purpose of the language seems 
to be to make it clear that the mortgagee was 
not to be released from the restrictions laid 
upon the insured. We interpret it as adopting 
by reference all the provisions of the policy, 
and giving them the same force as though they 
had been again set out at length, thereby mak- 
ing them applicable to the mortgagee, and pre- 
venting any exception or immunity in his 
favor.” 
and again: 


“Our attention has not been called to any 


decision holf@ing the mortgagee to be relicved 
from the conditions imposed upon the owner, 
where the loss payable clause contained :ny- 
thing which we consider equivalent to the 
words, ‘subject, however, to all the terms and 
conditions of this policy,” * * * Nor do we 
find any case involving the precise que:tion 
here presented; that is, where the body of the 
policy provided that its conditions should not 
apply to a mortgagee, unless they were indorsed 
thereon or attached thereto, and the ‘loss pay- 


able’ clause in favor of the mortgagee was ex. 
pressly made subject to all the terms of the 
policy.” 


The courts that follow the Kansas 
court will, so far as I can see, find noth- 
ing in the new form of New York 
standard policy to modify the view that 
rights of a mere payee subject to the 
terms and conditions of the policy, rise 
and fall with the rights of the insured. 
Loss Payable Clause Without Words 

“Subject to the Terms and Con- 

ditions of the Policy” 

Let us assume that a loss payable 
clause is attached to the new New York 
form of policy, but it contains no stipu- 
lation making it subject to the terms 
and conditions of the policy. What are 
the rights of such a payee? By what 
terms and conditions is he bound? 
Apparently the policy binds him to none 
except such as appear in lines 108 to 
125, and his only obligation seems to be 
that upon failure of the insured to ren- 
der proof, he shall do so upon demand. 
If the insured renders proof, then ap- 
parently the mortgagee has no obliga- 
tion under the policy, and so far as 
I can see, if he is,held to be an inde- 
pendent party to the contract, as he 
has been, he can bring his suit any 
time within six years, and collect his 
loss, subject, of course, to the subroga- 
tion provision in the mortgagee inter- 
ests clause, and only to that clause. 

Another view is that as, prior to the 
enactment of the former standard pol- 
icy there were cases holding that the 
mortgagee was a mere appointee to re- 
ceive such amount as might be due to 
the insured, the elimination of lines 56 
to 59, or any language to the same ef- 
fect as was therein contained, will have 
the effect of again making the mortga- 
gee under the loss payable clause mere- 
ly an appointee to receive such amount 
as may be due the insured. But the im- 
pression I receive from the cases as I 
read them is that the tendency is to 
give the mortgagee the benefit of any 
doubtful construction of the contract, 
and when he is not specifically made a 
payee “subject to the terms and condi- 
tions of the policy,” he is, in those 
states which have heretofore held him 
not bound by conditions not set out in 
the loss payable glause, very likely to 
be considered free from any obligations, 
especially as the language is frequen'ly 
the language of the company or its g- 
ent, and if the company desires to make 
the payee subject to the policy condi- 
tions, it can very easily do so. 
Cancellation Provision of Mortgacece 

Clause 

A cancellation of the mortgagee’s ‘n- 
terest in insurance may be accom- 
plished by ten days’ written notice of 
such cancellation. This cancellat.on 
clause differs from the one in the form 
now in use, but I see no reason why it 
should not be equally effective. There 
is no reference in either to the paym: it 
of return premium, even though ie 
premium may have been paid in tle 
first instance by the mortgagee. In any 
case involving any question on that 
score, it would be wise, I think, for {11¢ 
company interested to return the p< 
mium to the mortgagee. 

I have been told that an attorney 1- 
terested in the question searched dili- 
gently for any decision which would 
support the view that no notice of c21- 
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cellation was necessary to a mortgagee 
named in a loss payable clause, but it 
seems to be the universal rule that 
a policy cannot be cancelled as to a 
payee’s interest without notice to 
said payee, although such a_hold- 
jng is inconsistent with the holdings un- 
der the older New York standard form 
of policy to the effect that a payee, un- 
less it is otherwise stipulated, is bound 
py those lines of the policy preceding 
lines 56 to 59. 


Contribution Feature of 
Clause 
in-New York: we have two forms of 

mortgagee clause—one known as the 
full contribution and the other as the 
nou-contribution. It will be noted that 
the National Board form shows a very 
deinite change in this part of the 
clause, in that it makes the basis of 
contribution the whole insurance, pay- 
able to, held by, or consented to by, 
sad mortgagee or trustee. 

Jo comments on the mortgagee 
clause would be complete without refer- 
enve to the case of Eddy against Lon- 
don Assurance Corporation, et al., (143 
N. Y., P. 311). The Eddy case decided 
several questions as to the rights of 
mortgagees under a mortgagee clause. 
In this case some of the policies con- 
tained the full contribution and some 
contained the clause without contribu- 
tion, while others were payable directly 
to the insured. The court said that the 
words “the interest of the mortgagee 
shall not be invalidated” should not be 
given a narrow, but on the contrary, 
a broad interpretation, and meant that 
the interest of the mortgagee should 
not be injuriously impaired or affected 
by the act or neglect of the owner that 
in order to constitute double insurance, 
the policies must cover the same inter- 
est in the same property or some part 
thereof; that although the contribution 
provision was inserted as a part of the 
mortgagee clause, and called for contri- 
bution from the whole insurance on the 
property held by any party or parties 
having an insurable interest therein, 
whether as owner, mortgagee or other- 
wise, this provision was inconsistent 
with the primary promise that the in- 
terest of the mortgagee should not: be 
impaired by the act or neglect of the 
owner and that the primary promise 
must prevail. The court admitted that 
this view might not give full effect to 
the strict language of the contribution 
clause, but held that taking the con- 
tract as a whole, it was unreasonable 
to suppose that the parties intended to 
permit the interest of the mortgagee 
to be adversely affected by the secret 
act of a third party, and that the con- 
tribution clause must be limited in its 
operations to the insurance held by or 
consented to by the mortgagee. 


Williams v. Aetna 


The Federal Court, in its decision in 
the case of Williams vs. Aetna, said 
that the particular language employed 
in the mortgagee clause respecting con- 
tribution, seems to have been inserted 
for the express purpose of making it 
clear that the mortgagee’s policy was 
entitled to pro rate with all policies 
covering the property which at the 
time of the loss might be held by any 
person having an insurable interest in 
the property. In the absence of the 
words “issued to or held by any party 
or parties having an insurable interest 
therein,” it might no doubt be fairly 
argued that it was simply the intention 
ot the parties to reserve the right to 
pro rate with other policies procured 
by the mortgagee for the protection of 
his interest, but the use of the words 
quoted rendered that construction in- 
admissible. Those words appear to 
have been added out of abundant cau- 
tion that there might not be any room 
for doubt on the subject. The Court 
further said that it would not be justi- 
fied in ignoring an agreement in one 
part of the instrument, which is as 
clearly expressed as language could 
well express it, merely because it limits 
to some extent the scope of general 
language employed in another part of 
the instrument. It further surmised 
what is undoubtedly true, that the con- 


Mortgagee 


* 
tribution clause was phrased precisely 
as it is, and inserted as a part of the 
mortgagee clause itself for the purpose 
of remedying the defect brought out in 
the case of Hastings vs. Westchester, 
and for the sole purpose of securing 
the contribution which was denied in 
that case. 

Two courts of such prominence hav- 
ing differed with each other, the ques- 
tion which naturally presents itself is, 
which isthe better law? Although the 
mortgagee should have absolute pro- 
tection in the matter of his insurance, 
unaffected by the acts of omission or 
commission on the part of third per- 
sons, and while it is true that under 
the interpretation placed upon the con- 
tribution clause by the Federal Court, 
his interest might in certain circum- 
stances be very materially impaired, 
yet, to use a favorite expression of the 
judiciary, it is the province of courts 
to construe contracts, not to make 
them, but it seems that the New York 
Court of Appeals in the Eddy case went 
out of its way to amend the existing 
contract by virtually eliminating there- 
from the words “issued to any party 
or parties having an insurable interest 
therein.” There is no ambiguity, no 
language could be plainer and it is im- 
possible to conceive of any object that 
the parties could have had in using 
those words other than to avoid the 
very constructions of the clause which 
the Court of Appeals adopted. 

The Federal decision was legally 
sound, but the contribution provision 
contained in the standard mortgagee 
clause is not fair to the mortgagee, 
and under the newer clause it has been 
amended so as to permit contribution 
from those policies only, which are pay- 
able to, held by or consented to by the 
mortgagee; for otherwise he will not, 
in many instances, have the security 
to which he is justly entitled. 
Subrogation Feature of Mortgagee 

Clause 

The subrogation paragraph in the 
mortgagee clause seems to be clearly 
worded, and the intention of the fram- 
ers of it is obvious. The mortgagee, 
who ordinarily obtains the benefit of 
a mortgagee clause without cost to him, 
agrees that if a loss is paid to him for 
which the company is not liable to the 
insured, the company shall, to the ex- 
tent of such payment, be legally subro- 


gated to all the rights of the party to 
whom such payment shall be made, 
limited by the provision that no subro- 
gation shall impair the right of the 
mortgagee to recover the whole amount 
of the claim. The provision in the Na- 
tional Board clause is not materially 
different. 


Under the Massachusetts policy, if 
the company claims that it is not liable 
to the insured, it does not have the 
right to partial subrogation in the mort- 
gage, but it may pay the whole amount 
of the mortgagee’s interest and acquire 
the mortgage. Under the mortgagee 
clause in use in the case of O’Neill 
against the Franklin Fire Insurance 
Company, the Court of Appeals of New 
York affirmed the decision of the lower 
Court to the effect that the mere asser- 
tion by the company that it denies li- 
ability to the insured is not sufficient 
to enforce subrogation rights in the 
mortgage. The claim of no liability 
must be justified and the company must 
prove that it has no liability before it 
can enforce subrogation, The mortga- 
gee may decline to accept payment and 
insist upon a determination of the 
question of liability to the insured. 

In a recent case in New Jersey, Flor- 
ence E. Palmer vs. John A. McFadden, 
Guardian, and Niagara Fire Insurance 
Co., the court took a peculiar view of 
the subrogation paragraph in the mort- 
gagee clause. The Niagara policy was 
one of three on the risk. It was the 
only one payable to the mortgagee. The 
mortgagee demanded payment of the 
whole loss under the policy, and the 
whole loss was paid under it. In this 
payment there was, of course, a con- 
siderable amount which the Niagara 
claimed it did not owe the insured, and 
it claimed a subrogation in the mort- 
gage to the extent of this over-payment, 
$2,028.51. The court ruled that because 
the mortgagee clause did not contain 
the contribution provision, and because 
the company admitted some liability 
to the insured, as distinguished from 
no liability, the insured was entitled 
to have the bond, mortgage and decree 
of foreclosure surrendered for cancella- 
tion, thus really handing the insured 
$2,028.51. This case was appealed and 
reversed, 

Oddly enough, just about the time I 
was writing this, I ran across an opin- 
ion by the late John Notman on this 





question. Mr. Notman expressed his 
conclusions in this language: 


“In my opinion it is extremely doubtful 
whether the subrogation right to the extent of 
the excess payment exists as a matter of con- 
tract upon this subrogation paragraph. 

“T do think, however, that upon general prin- 
ciples of subrogation, independently of this 
subrogation clause, the company has a claim 
for the excess against the owner, and is subro- 
gated to the extent of such excess in the bond 
and mortgage.” 


The Heilbrunn case (Heilbrunn vs. 
German Alliance Insurance Co. of New 
York, Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court of New York, Insurance 
Law Journal 41, Page 1333) also in- 
volves the subrogation feature. In this 
case the mortgagee, prior to the com- 
mencement of the suit, ceased to have 
an interest in the premises insured for 
the reason that the mortgage debt had 
been fully paid, satisfied and dis- 
charged. It was not claimed that the 
mortgage was satisfied prior to the loss 
The court said: 


“It is settled that the contract between the 
insurer and the mortgagee, as expre ssed by the 
mortgagee clause, is quite separate and dis- 
tinct from the contract between the insurer 
and the owner. The question is not therefore 
complicated by the circumstances that as be- 
tween the insurer and the owner the policy 
has been avoided.” 


After quoting part of the mortgagee 
clause, the court further said: 


“The contract of insurance with the mort- 
gagee was nothing more than a contract of 
indemnity, and the liability of the insurer was 
measured, not by the amount of the policy, 
but by the amount of loss incurred by the 
insured. Undoubtedly, upon the happening of 
the fire, there arose an apparent liability on 
the part of the insurer to pay to the insured 
so much of his loss as was covered by the 
policy, but coupled with this liability was the 
absolute right on the part of the insurer to be 
subrogated pro tanto to the securities held by 
the mortgagee as collateral to the mortgage 
debt, or in other words, to the mortgage. After 
the fire, by payment or foreclosure, the mort- 
gagee has been paid his debt, and consequently 
the collateral has become discharged, and 
there is nothing to which the insurer’s right of 
subrogation can attach, except to the money 
“ee to the insured in satisfaction of his debt. 
n other words, when the action was com- 
menced, the insured had suffered no loss for 
which he was entitled to claim indemnity, be- 
cause he had realized the whole amount of his 
debt from the security which he had agreed 
to deliver to the insurer if the latter paid the 
loss. Having thus collected his debt out of the 
security, he had put it out of his power to 
fulfill his subrogation agreement. I do not 
consider that it was necessary for the defend- 
ant to admit its liability, and 
claim for a like amount realized by the in- 
sured out of the collateral security, The ques- 
tion in an action of this character is how much 
is due to plaintiff when the action is begun. 
If the defendant is, as in the present case, 
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merely an indemnitor, and the plaintiff has, 
before suit brought, been paid from other 
sources all or a part of the amount for which 
the indemnitor had undertaken to be liable, 
it is perfectly competent to show that fact by 
way of defense, and thus reduce the amount 
recoverable.” 


Dissenting Opinion 


There was a dissenting opinion in the 
case, but even in the dissenting opin- 
ion it was said that although the right 
of subrogation was no defense to the 
action by the mortgagee, it might be 
that upon a proper pleading the com- 
pany would be entitled to receive from 
the mortgagee the security or the sub- 
stitute therefor that he had received, 
whether money or other property; so 
that, except for the technical and pure- 
ly legal phase of the case, it would 
seem that where a mortgagee’s interest 
had Been fully paid, the company would 
sustain no loss. 


Permission was given to appeal this 
case to the Court of Appeals, but the 
plaintiff abandoned the appeal. In a 
way, it is unfortunate that we haven’t 
the decision of the Court of Appeals on 
the question. 

This case seems to establish the fact 
that the mortgagee at the time of the 
action must have an interest which will 
support the suit. It is not quite the 
same as, although it would seem to be 
in a way related to the proposition so 
often advanced, that the mortgagee 
must sustain a loss in order to collect 
under the policy. This mortgagee ap- 
parently had an inchoate claim at the 
time the loss occurred, but the holding 
seems to make that feature of no im- 
portance, when, at the time of the suit, 
the fact is that the mortgagee has no 
interest. 


First and Subsequent Mortgagees 


This brings before us the question 
of the respective rights of first and sub- 
sequent mortgagees under a mortgagee 
or loss payable clause. 


Two well-known authorities reach dif- 
ferent conclusions on this interesting 
question. The following is quoted from 
an opinion given by the late John Not- 
man: , 


“In the case of two policies, loss under one 
payable to a first mortgagee, and under the 
other, to a second mortgagee, what loss, if any, 
would be due a second mortgagee, provided 
the total amount of loss did not exceed the 
amount of the first mortgagee’s interest; or, in 
other words, does any liability accrue to a sec- 
ond mortgagee, until the interest of the first 
mortgagee has been exhausted? 

“We think that this question ‘involves two 
distinct situations, namely, one where the in- 
surance companies deny liability to the owner 
and take subrogation, and the other where they 
do not. 

“The interest which is protected is the mort- 
gagee interest; that is, in respect to the second 
mortgage, the second mortgage interest. The 
second mortgagee having taken out a separate 
policy ——s his interest, he has a right 
in case of loss by fire to look to his policy to 
call upon it to pay any loss he may sustain by 
fire. Whether or not he sustains a loss de- 
pends upon the situation. If the first mort- 
gagee has his interest insured as such by sepa- 
rate policy and there is a fire and consequent 
loss, and the total amount of loss does not 
exceed the amount of the first mortgagee’s in- 
terest, and is paid to him, and the first mort- 
gage reduced by that amount, the second mort- 
gagee is in the same position with respect to 
his interest that he was before, that is to say, 
the value of the property destroyed has been 
replaced by extinguishing the first mortgage 
lien to the amount of such value, leaving the 
second mortgagee interest sustaining no loss 
by the fire. If, however, the company insuring 
the first mortgagee has denied liability to the 
owner, and has upon paying the first mortgagee, 
taken a subrogation assignment of the mort- 
gage, the position is not the same for the 
second mortgagee, inasmuch as so much value 
on the ing vid has been destroyed and an 
equivalent discharge of the first mortgage lien 
has not taken place, and we think he could 
in such a case call upon his company to pay 
him absolutely the amount of the loss; other- 
wise it would. fall upon him. 

“To hold otherwise in a case where the first 
mortgagee was absolutely paid without being 
called upon to make subrogation assignment, 
would be to treat the second mortgagee’s in- 
terest as though it were an interest in the 
property unaffected by the existence of pay- 
ment or discharge of a first mortgage ahead of 
it on the property. This would not be dealing 
with the second mortgagee as his interest would 
appear, to wit, subject to a first mortgage, but 
as though he were an absolute owner of the 
property or a first mortgagee, without any 
mortgage lien ahead of him, which he mani- 
festly is not. By such a construction and treat- 
ment of his policy he gets all the benefit by 
the pernees of the premium and the issuance 
of the policy to him that he is entitled: to, 
namely, that his interest shall not suffer by 
any loss or damage by fire to the property. 


“To construe his policy as meaning that it, 


must pay him notwithstanding that the full 
amount of the loss has been made good to his 
mortgagee interest already by discharging to 
the amount of that loss, through the first mort- 
gagee’s policy, the lien of the first mortgage 
which was ahead of him, and which thereby 
benefits the second mortgagee interest dollar 
for dollar to the full amount of the payment, 
would be to give his mortgagee interest a 
double indemnity in case of a tire and loss. 

“It is true that this is not a case of double 
insurance, that it is not insurance on the same 
property of the same interest. It is true it is 
separate insurance on entirely different inter- 
ests, and hence, there is no rule of contribu- 
tion; but it must be borne in mind that the 
interest of the second mortgagee always ap- 
pears to be subject to the first mortgage until 
the latter is paid, and that is an element which 
must be taken into consideration in determin- 
ing what the interest is of the second mortga- 
gee as it may appear, to determine whether 
he has sustained any loss that is the subject 
of protection under his policy.” 


A Contrary View 


The contrary view, indicating that 
payment must be made to the second 
mortgagee regardless of whether he 
proves an impairment in his security, 
is shown by the following illustration, 
taken from George Richards’ text book: 


“Brown owns a house worth $15,000. He 
borrows $5,000 from the Bowery Savings Bank, 
for which he gives to the bank a first mort- 
gage on his house. Another loan of like amount 
he procures from his bankers, J. P. Morgan & 
Co., to whom he gives a second mortgage 
on the same property. In pursuance of his 
mortgage covenants, he takes out a policy from 
the Home Insurance Company for $5,000, with 
full mortgagee clause in tavor of the savings 
bank; and another policy from the Royal In- 
surance Co, of like amount with similar clause 
in favor of Morgan & Co. The house, there- 
after, is damaged by fire to the extent of $4,000. 
The savings ak promptly collects $4,000 as 
soon as due from the Home Insurance Co., and 
credits the payment on the first mortgage. 
Morgan & Co. simultaneously collect $4,000 from 
the Royal Insurance Co., and credit the pay- 
ment on the second mortgage. At this stage 
of the transaction, it is manifest, the owner 
of the house, having lost $4,000 and gained 
$8,000 has made a profit of $4,000 out of his 
insurance. But in legal theory the extreme 
limit of a fire insurance contract is to indem- 
nify. Hence the two insurance companies hav- 
ing paid the fire loss twice over, must become 
subrogated to claims of $4,000 against Brown, 
$2,000 in favor of each company, representing 
in their relations to Brown, though not to the 
mortgagees, excess payment, Accordingly, after 
collection of these claims, the net aggregate 
loss of the insurers is reduced to $4,000, the 
precise amount of the fire damage, for which 
amount also in the aggregate they would have 
been liable to the mortgagor under the same 
policies if there had been no mortgagee clauses 
attached to them. Brown has thus in fine 
sustained a fire loss to his property of $4,000 
for which his insurers, by diminishing his net 
indebtedness to that extent, have exactly: in- 
demnified him. But if Brown is insolvent at 
the time of the fire, and his house has depre- 
ciated in value to less than $10,000, obviously 
the insurers, upon failing to collect their claims 
against him under subrogation, may, after 
meeting their several obligations to the mort- 
gagees, be out of pocket considerably more 
than $4,000.” 

To make the distinction between 
these two views clear, we have only to 
apply Mr. Notman’s view to Mr. Rich- 
ards’ example. Taking the figures as 
they appear toward the end of the quo- 
tation we have made from Mr. Richards’ 
book: 


Value at time of fire........... $10,000 


eu, eA ee eee 5,000 
Second mortgage .............. 5,000 
ar 2 ge. ere eh moe 4,000 

Applying Mr. Notman’s view, we have: 
WOME: > ite ar lias Raed anitehar thas $10,000 
Reduction in the value of the 

property, that is, the primary 

security for the mortgages, by 

EE Fat is debdevnde dar dace sues 4,000 
Remaining security ........... $ 6,000 
Leaving first mortgage on prop- 

yy SPR Perey 3,000 


(the owner’s 
$1,000 and the company’s in- 
terest under subrogation be- 
ing $2,000.) 


Remaining security in the prop- 
erty for the second mortgagee $3,000 


As the property was valued at $10,000 
before the fire, subject to a first mort- 
gage of $5,000, the security for the sec- 
ond mortgage was the difference be- 
tween these two sums, or $5,000. There- 
fore, if we bring the second mortga- 
gee’s security up to $5,000, we have put 
him in exactly the position he was in 
before the fire. Therefore, the second 
mortgagee’s company pays $2,000 and 
the second mortgagee is in the same 


financial position that he was in before yj 


the fire occurred, and the loss to him 
has been made good. 

As bearing on this subject, we find 
a recent decision in the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court of New York 
(Perretta vs. St.. Paul Fire & Marine 
Ins, Co., et al) involving the following 
circumstances: 


Perretta owned a piece of property. 
At three different times he borrowed 
money from the Gilchrists, each time 
giving a mortgage. Perretta then sold 
the property to one Antonetta De Marco, 
the owner at the time of the fire. (Fire 
occurred March 23, 1917). The policies 
were subject to the New York standard 
mortgagee clause, making the loss pay- 
able to the “Estate of A. J. & T. M. 
Gilchrist, first mortgagee, to the amount 
of claim, and in excess thereof to Roco 
Perretta, second mortgagee.” The Gil- 
christs’ interest—amount to the mort- 
gages plus interest, etc.—was $2,487.60. 
The insurance policies aggregated 
$2,500. The companies paid the Gil- 
christ estate the whole amount of its 
interest and took the mortgages. They 
then tendered the remainder of the 
amount, $12.40, to the second mortga- 
gee, Perretta. Perretta was therefore 
in this position: the security had been 
considerably diminished by the fire; 
the insurance payment to the Gilchrists 
did not extinguish their mortgage, and 
it remained the first lien; if these con- 
ditions were allowed to remain without 
change, Perretta’s interest might suffer 
as the remaining security might be 
insufficient to protect him. He therefore 
brought suit. 


In the trial the court was satisfied 
that the policy had been avoided as to 
the insured by vacancy for more than 
ten days without permission. The issue 
was therefore narrowed down to the 
rights of Perretta as compared with 
those of the company under the mort- 
gages it had acquired by assignment. 
Of course, the company couldn’t pay 
more than $2,500—that was the limit of 
its insurance, 


The syliabus of the case on the point 
in which we are interested is: 


“Where an insurance policy made loss pay- 
able to first mortgagee, excess to second mort- 
gagee, and provided that the interest of the 
‘mortgagee’ shall not be invalidated by any act 
of mortgagor or owner, and for insurer’s subro- 
gation to mortgagee’s rights upon payment of 
his loss, but that such should not impair mort- 
gagee’s right to recover claim in full, insurer’s 
taking of assignment of first mortgage made 
such mortgage inferior to that of the second 
mortgagee.” 


Paragraphs From Opinion 


Two paragraphs of the opinion fol- 
low: | 


“The property was incumbered by four mort- 
gages. The first three belonged to the estates 
of A. J. & T. M. Gilchrist, and amounted, at 
the time that the companies paid, to the sum 
of $2,487.60. The fourth belonged to plaintiff. 
The sum of $1,736, with interest from Febru- 
ary 1, 1917, is due thereon. The loss by the 
fire amounted to $3,720. The insurance was for 
$2,500. Each policy contained the standard 
mortgagee clause. As printed, the clause was 
designed, apparently, to take care of the inter- 
est of one mortgagee. It is in the singular. 
Here all mortgagees and all mortgages were 
included, without a change to the plural. The 
loss is first payable to the Gilchrist estates, 
to the extent of their claims, and then to plain- 
tiff, who was referred to as second mortgagee, 
as his interest might appear. That provision 
is followed by the one that the insurance as 
to the interest of the ‘mortgagee’ shall not be 
invalidated by any act or neglect of the mort- 
gagor or owner; and that is followed by the 
provisions for subrogation of the companies to 
the rights of the ‘mortgagee’ to the extent of 
the payment to him ‘under all securities held as 
collateral to the mortgage debt,’ if it iseclaimed 
that there is no liability to the mortgagor or 
owner, or for ‘fuil assignment and transfer of 
the mortgage and of all such other securities’ 
upon payment, at the option of the companies, 
‘to the mortgagee (or trustee)’ of ‘the whole 
principal due or to grow due on the mortgage’ 
upon the condition that ‘no subrogation shall 
impair the right of the mortgagee (or trustee) 
to recover the full amount of his claim.’ 


“The insurance was taken out to increase 
the security of the mortgagees. The mortgagee 
clause constitutes a contract between the com- 
panies and the mortgagees, separate and dis- 
tinct from that with the owner. It provides 
that the insurance, as to their interest, shall 
not be invalidated by any act or neglect of 
the mortgagor or owner. It gives them the 
same benefit as if they had taken out a separate 
policy, free from the conditions imposed upon 
the mortgagor or owner and leaves them re- 
sponsible — for their own acts. 
v. n Alliance Ins. Co., 140 
557; 125 N. Y. Supp. 374, affirmed 202 N. Y. 
Ae A N. E. 823. It is for the benefit of each, 

e 


difference that it provides for the 


— 


payment of the loss or damage to the Gil. 
christs, to the exteat of their claims, ahea of 
the payment to plaintiff. In the same way, 
the provisions for subrogation, assignment, and 
transfer, and the condition that ‘no subrogation 
shall impair the right of the mortgagee to re. 
cover the full amount of his claim’ are for the 
benefit of each. So that the payment to the 
executors of the Gilchrists was a paymen: of 
the Gilchrist mortgages, so far as plainti‘ is 
concerned, and the companies are require! to 
pay the whole mortgage debt, if they desir» to 
assert their claims against the owner. Suc’ is 
the plain meaning of the clause. Otherwise, 
the insurance is of no benefit to plaintiff, and 
is invalidated so far as he is concerned by the 
act or neglect of the mortgagor. Eddy v. |. A, 
Corporation, 143 N. Y. 311, 321; 38 N. E. 37; 
25 A. There were three mortg. ges 
in the Eddy case, and they were owned by one 
mortgagee; but the result would not have | cen 
any different if they had been owned by three 
mortgagees.” 

This decision seems to be wholly un- 
warranted. The insurance covering ‘he 
Perretta interest was $12.67 only. Per- 
retta should not have been given «ny 
interest in any greater amount of in- 
surance. The decision as rendered 
gave the first mortgagee the benefit of 
$2,487 of insurance and the second 
mortgagee the benefit of $1,736 of insur- 
ance, this latter amount representing 
the Perretta interest. The mortgazee 
clause clearly separated the interests 
and gave the first mortgagee predomi- 
nant rights. I am informed that no ap- 
peal has been taken from this decision, 
but if the Court of Appeals ever gets a 
chance to pass on the question, I can- 
not imagine that the opinion in the 
Perretta case will be confirmed. 


Mortgagees’ Rights with Respect to 
Repairs 


The uncertainty, if there is any un- 
certainty, as to the right or inability 
of a mortgagee to collect for a loss in 
money when the repairs have been 
made by the company as a discharge 
of its contract obligations to the in- 
sured, in accordance with the terms of 
the contract, depends upon whether 
the separateness of the mortgagee’s 
contract with the company extends to 
a point which relieves the mortgagee 
from the application of the usual prin- 
ciples which underlie insurance. Does 
the contract, so far as it relates to the 
mortgagee, cease to be a contract of 
indemnity for actual loss sustained? 
I think not. Repairs which discharge 
the company’s obligation to the insured 
and which fully reinstate the security 
of the mortgage to its condition prior 
to the fire, should fully discharge the 
company’s liability to both the insurer 
and the mortgagee. The decision in 
the Heilbrunn case, which held that, al- 
though the mortgagee had an interest 
when the fire occurred, the subsequent 
discharge of that interest by the mort- 
gagor disposed of the mortgagee’s in- 
terest, lends support to the idea that 
repairs made by the company, which 
fully reinstate the security of the mort- 
gage and put. the mortgagee in the posi- 
tion of having sustained no loss calling 
for indemnity, should be a good de- 
fense to any claim by a mortgagee. In 
other words, the inchoate or undevel- 
oped claim which the mortgagee has 
as soon as the fire occurs, can, it would 
seem, be discharged as well by the re- 
pairs as by the payment of money. 


Words Naming or Describing Parties 
in the Clause 


In some mortgagee clauses we find 
the payee entered as “the holder or 
holders of mortgage notes”; in some 
we find the name of the mortgagee wth 
the words “or assigns”; or it may be 
the heirs of some estate. Indefinite 
descriptions of this kind are unwise, 
but in practice, so far as I know, they 
have not actually caused loss or ev°n 
serious embarrassment to the com)a- 
nies. If it is possible, however, they 
should be avoided. 


This closes the remarks on the mo't- 
gagee contract. It has been the sib- 
ject of much litigation. The National 
Board clause has already been uncer 
fire, and while we hope for a cessation 
of hostilities, changes in the clause 
open the way for renewed differences 
of opinion, with the strong possibil:ty 
of further legal battles. 





This lecture delivered before Insurance Ins‘i- 
tute of America. 
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Springfield’s Aid to Agents 





Provides Special Applications for Sprinkler Leak- 
age and Riot Insurance 


Agents of the Springfield F. & M. use 
an application for sprinkler leakage in- 
sur2nce which has been prepared by 
that Company. It is printed on both 


sides. On the front 
Application for Sprinkler Leakage In- 
surance 


Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 
MRE oan 6s o50 4 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please issue a Spring- 
fieli policy covering Sprinkler Leakage 


mt «ohseue yours SFG0R:..:..<'...% a 
Assured (Name as desired on Policy) 
er Oe Amount $...... Rate 
Di. + sien Premium $........ Percent- 
age of Co-Insurance ........ Class of 
Dink «sp bie ee ey rer et a 
Form Used 
<idiatedaes Building and Contents 


(Blanket Form) (Highest rate used un- 
less Values are submitted over As- 


sured’s Signature) $........ Buildings 
(Specific Form); $........ Contents 
(Specific Form); $........ Use and Oc- 
cupancy (10% of Contents Rate) $..... 


Legal Liability (Minimum Rate 50 
cents); Signature of Agent or Assured 


Co-Insurance Deductions from Gross 


Rates 

% 

a ee ES ees es ee 15.0 
i fr” Aon ke eiteaatienwale 22.0 
Bees "silos i oat Chale ain eUet ete wile 41.0 
I eee ee ee eee 53.0 
a ee ey 60.0 
mn :.: “<"” Dtonggestenpme ee eae 71.0 
ES ee A Oe ee 76.5 
Pe. © nd. LD enetivon ln Sgateeee 80.0 
er ~ . ath ya euuilaeeeaeael 82.5 
Sr Pee. re eer 86.2 
Be St it < sthewel eda eee eee 88.6 
ee .-  i.'-> -sdgnetethe ee RRS betel 90.2 
RPC Pe reo cee) re 91.5 
ee <P Fo dc ae etc aus 92.5 
eS ac ge deo eee eewe 93.5 


Our Sprinkler Leakage Policy covers 
all direct loss or damage due to the 
accidental discharge of water from the 
sprinkler system. Following are a few 
of the causes: 

1. Freezing and bursting of pipes. 


2. Careless employee may knock off 
head. 








LIST ITEMS IN U. & O. 


In soliciting business interruption in- 
surance, the prospective customer 
should be urged to list the items, and 
estimate their value, on which he would 
suffer loss in the event of fire or other 
casualty insured against which would 
render suspension of operation neces- 
Sary and these items properly include 
all items of expense which continue 
during the period of interruption, such 
as interest, taxes, royalties, fire. and 
industrial insurance also power, heat 
and light, if necessarily maintained, 
says J. O. Dye, of the Rochester De- 
partment of the Great American, writ- 
ing in “Rough Notes.” 

Inasmuch as the use and occupancy 
form contains provisions requiring full 
insurance to value, it is the duty of 
the agent, before writing the policy, 
to do his utmost to obtain full informa- 
tion in order that his client may not 
after a fire, find that the amount of in- 
surance required was not too hastily 
arrived at, 


Excessive water pressure on sys- 
tem. 

Collapse of supply tanks. 
Defective sprinkler head. 
Vibration of building from heavy 
machinery. 

7. Belt may slip and knock off head. 
8. Heads may corrode and open. 

9. Rupture in underground mains. 


Poe oS 


Policies may be written for three 
years at two and one-half times annual 
rate and for five years at four times 
annual rate. 

Sample policies furnished upon re- 
quest. 

If your client will sign coupon below, 
it will enable us to check their rate to 
see if it can be reduced. 

Our Sprinkler Leakage Policy expires 
i ares e 18 Kindly favor us 
with a make-up of your rates and any 
suggestions, compliance with which will 
result in a reduction in the cost of this 
indemnity. 

Name 


The Springfield also has an applica- 
tion for riot, civil commotion and ex- 
plosion which reads as follows: 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance 

Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Application for Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion and Explosion Insurance 

Ds ae Sia Cares sihass 

Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Gentlemen: - 


Please issue a Spring- 


field policy covering Simple Explosion, 
Riot, and Civil Commotion including 


Explosion for ........ years from...... 
Fe 

Assured (Name as desired on policy) 
Serer a} eee Prem- 
te rae Percentage of Co-Insur- 
Pee ee 

SO ME as <2 0 vss bin b cone 8 women ORS 
A Sy ie Se rer ey ee Pian 


Form Used 


sa arian oe Building and Contents 
(Blanket Form); $........ Buildings 
(Specific Form); $......... Contents 


(Specific Form); $........ Use and Oc- 
cupancy. 


Signature of Agent or Assured 


Rates predicated upon 50% co-insur- 
ance, or if covering more than one 
location, 50% co-insurance and pro rata 
clause. For 80% co-insurance deduct 
25% and for 100% co-insurance deduct 
33 1-3%. 

All Use and Occupancy rates on 
manufacturing plants shall be double 
the cumulative 100% co-insurance prop- 
erty damage rate. Use and Occupancy 
rates on risks occupied solely for mer- 
cantile purposes shall be the cumulative 
100% co-insurance property damage 
rate. 

Convincing arguments for the selling 
of Strike and Explosion Insurance to 
merchants and manufacturers — both 
large and small: 

1. Our policy covers explosion dam- 
age to property caused by burglars 
blowing a safe. 

2. It covers glass breakage directly 
due to explosion, strikes and mob vio- 
lence. 

3. It covers pillage and looting due 
to the same causes. 

4. It covers all fire damage due to 
strike and mob violence, which cover- 
age is excluded from the regular fire 
policy. 





Fire 

WE betes 
Automobile 
Tornado 
Rent 
Leasehold 
Rental Value 


Profits 





“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE CO. of America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


Oatems clebelchacemr-beleee muve 
Years of Service 


AETNA POLICIES GIVE FULL PROTECTION AND COVER 


Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 

Parcel Post 

Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Use and Occupancy Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 


Losses Paid over $195,000,000 





ANT POINTS 








5. It covers explosion from malicious 
causes, or inherent hazards. 

6. It covers water damage in spritk- 
lered risks due to mob violence and 
explosion, which cover is excluded from 
the Sprinkler Leakage Policy. 

7. It covers breakage and damage 
to machinery due to the causes noted 
above. 

Policies may be written for three 
years at two and one-half times annual 
rate and for five years at four times an- 
nual rate. 

All policies issued at our office and 
forwarded agents by return mail. 
Agents may bind by telegram. 

Rate Sheets and Sample Policies fur- 
nished upon request. 





AUTO PROPERTY DAMAGE 


There is a mistaken idea in the minds 
of many automobile underwriters as to 
the coverage granted by a modern 
property damage endorsement, says the 
Continental Casualty. Many think that 
a property damage endorsement for an 
automobile policy is a promise to the 
assured to pay something—to pay a 
certain amount of money. It isn’t! 
There is nothing in a property damage 
endorsement that says that the com- 
pany will pay anything. It isn’t that 
kind of a contract. It says that it will 
hold the assured harmless from the 
payment of certain money or damages, 
and harmless from the expense of de- 
fending suits. That is all the contract 
calls for. That alone is the liability 
of an insurance company, whether it 
be a fire insurance company, a casualty 
company, marine or what-not. In other 
words, if you have issued such an en- 
dorsement to an assured, and he hits 
another car, claiming as he always 
claims, that he was only going twenty 
miles an hour, and the owner of the 
car that is hit claims, as he always 
claims, that it was going twelve miles 
an hour, your assured says to you: 

“That was my fault, I hit that man, 
I was going eight miles an hour faster 
than he, and I broke his fender. I owe 
him $25 and I wish you would pay it.” 
You don’t have to pay it, you don’t 
owe it. You can pay it if you want to, 
but your contract does not provide that 
you should pay it. Your contract pro- 
vides that you will hold him harmless 
from the payment of that amount. That 
is all that it provides. It is not for the 
assured to say whether or not there is 
a legal liability upon him by the hap- 
pening. Only the courts can do that. 
By this we do not mean that we do not 
and should not pay property damage 
claims without law suit, because as a 
matter of fact most of them are settled 
without law suit. We do mean that 
property damage coverage is not colli- 
sion coverage. If it were, the rate for 
property damage insurance would be 
about as great as the rate for collision 
insurance. It is nothing more nor less 
than an immunity contract. 

When it comes to third party lines, 
having in mind now liability and prop- 
erty damage coverage, there is not a 
great deal of moral hazard involved be- 
cause your claimant is never the as- 
sured. It has never been said that there 
may be a moral hazard because of the 
fact that the carrying of a public li- 
ability policy would make one careless 
in the driving of an automobile. Thaf, 
of course, is not so because a public 
liability policy does not relieve a man 
of his liability for criminal prosecu- 
tion, A liability policy covers him only 
against ioss by civil action and does 
not cover him or relieve him from li- 
ability, because of criminal prosecu- 
tion. So there is nothing to the state- 
ment that there may be a moral hazard 
in liability insurance in that it makes 
a man careless. 


CALLED BROKERS’ EXCHANGE 

The word “broker” has not the same 
meaning in San Francisco as it has 
in other parts of the country as the 
local exchange in that city is called the 
Insurance Brokers’ Exchange of San 
Francisco. 
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The T. E. Braniff Company, which 
represents a large line of companies in 
Oklahoma City, keeps about as up-to- 
date as any insurance agent in the 
country. T. E. Braniff is an active fig- 
ure at all agency conventions and al- 
Ways goes to them with his ears open 
receptive to ideas. These are later 
used to good effect by him. The office 
gets out a bulletin called the “Tebco 
Messenger” which either contains news 
or what is called pep talk. It is all 
written in a breezy, conversational 
style signed by Mr. Braniff and the 
field force watches for each issue. 

Recently the Braniff staff held its an- 
nual picnic, children coming along. The 
event was duly chronicled in the Okla- 
homa City papers and there was a par- 
ade so that the whole town could know 
about it. Some of the men were in 
costume. So progressive are the ad- 
vertising methods of the Braniff Com- 
pany that a great many people think 


SSS — 


Employes of T. E. Braniff Company and Their Families on Annual Picnic 


of Braniff when they think of insurance. 
A sample one of the “Tebco Messenger,” 
printed by the Braniff outfit, follows: 
Gentlemen of the Field Force: 

Information reaches us through reli- 
able sources that the following changes 
will take place in the automobile fire 
and theft insurance contract in the 
mear future, possibly within the next 
few days: 

The Three-Fourths Loss Clause will 
be discontinued and a Three-Fourths 
Value Clause applying both to the fire 
and theft insurance will be substituted. 
Additional equipment will be eliminated 
from the coverage under the theft fea- 
ture of the policy, as heretofore. 

This information is not to be regard- 
ed as official, and you should not make 
any change in your present method of 
writing automobile insurance until offi- 
cial notice of the change is sent out 
and endorsements are furnished you. 

The big annual Oklahoma State Fair 


will open in Oklahoma City on Septem- 
ber 24th and will continue to October 
ist. Arrangements are being made to 








On Way to Picnic 


procure tickets to be sent out to all 
of our agents with the compliments of 
this office, and the more who come to 


How Agency Strengthens Esprit de Corps 


es 


= 


see us during that time the better we 
will be pleased. I am mighty sorry that 
I shall personally be unable to weicome 
you, as I am obliged to leave the last 
of this week for an Eastern trip to be 
gone for perhaps a month, but' the other 
boys in the office will extend you a 
cordial welcome and see that you are 
well taken care of. 

The Oklahoma Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will hold its annual con- 
vention in Oklahoma City on October 
25th and 26th. At these conventions 
are assembled some of the most active 
and successful insurance agents in the 
state, and every agent can learn things 
which will more than repay him for 
the time and money expended by com- 
ing to the convention. The program is 
not completed as yet, but there is sure 
to be plenty of entertainment and fun, 
as well as the more serious features. 

Conventionally yours, 
T. E. BRANIFF. 





Epoch-Making 


During the recent convention of the 
National Association of Insurance Ag- 
ents in Los Angeles there was launched 
a new movement which will make the 
business of selling fire insurance, and 
problems connected with selling fire 
insurance much easier. 

This is the new conference commit- 
tee of the California insurance inter- 
ests, representing the Pacific Board of 
Fire Underwriters, the California As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents and the 
Insurance Brokers’ Exchange, In one 
group, therefore, is found representa- 
tives of the agents, the brokers and 
the underwriters. Whenever a compli- 
cated proposition comes up on which 
there is a difference of opinion, this 
conference committee furnishes the 
machinery which will smooth matters 
out. Those familiar with the California 
situation firmly believe that the con- 
ference is a real innovation in fire in- 
surance. 

The Rules 

The rules of procedure adopted at 
the first meeting tell the story. These 
rules follow: 

1. Membership. The Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific, the Cali- 
fornia Association of Insurance Agents 


Idea on Coast, 


and the Insurance Brokers Exchange 
of San Francisco, hereinafter referred 
to as Groups, shall have representa- 
tion on this Committee. 

2. Representation. Each of said 
Groups shall be entitled to three (3) 
voting representatives on said Com- 
mittee and the Chairman of each 
Group may appoint as_ substitutes, 
members of his own organization, 
whenever the regular representatives 
of said Group shall be unable to serve. 

3. Purpose. The purpose of the Com- 
mittee shall be to promote harmony 
and unity of action by providing a 
medium for the free and full discussion 
and consideration of questions and 
problems arising in the conduct of the 
business in which the constituent 
Groups are engaged to the end that 
insurance service shall be improved. 

4. Scope. The Committee shall con- 
sider all questions presented to it by 
any regularly organized insurance asso- 
ciation and shall make recommenda- 
tions with respect thereto, to the par- 
ent organizations of the constituent 
Groups. For the consideration of ques- 
tions presented by any insurance asso- 
ciation not a member hereof, the Com- 
mittee may, in its discretion, receive 
and confer full voting power on not 
to exceed three representatives of said 
association. 

5. Officers. The officers of the Com- 
mittee shall be a Chairman, Vice- 


Chairman and Secretary-Treasurer, who 
shall be elected annually and serve un- 
til their successors are elected and in- 
stalled, 

6. Expense. The expense of conduct- 
ing the affairs of the Committee shall 
be divided equally between the Groups 
comprising the membership. 

7. Meetings. Regular meetings shall 
be held in San Francisco on the third 
Friday of each month at two o’clock 
Dp. m. except that each fourth regular 
meeting shall be held elsewhere. Spe- 
cial meetings may be called at the writ- 
ten request of any Group at a time 
and place to be designated by the Chair, 
at least one week’s notice to be given 
members. Any member of this Com- 
mittee who shall be absent from any 
meeting without having previously giv- 
en written notice of his inability to at- 
tend,.or who is tardy at any meeting, 
shall be fined the sum of one dollar 
($1.00) for each violation of this rule. 

8. Quorum. A majority shall consti- 
tute a quorum, provided that each 
Group comprising the Committee shall 
be represented. 


Those in at the Birth 


Present at the first meeting were 
these insurance men: 

Edwin Parrish, chairman executive 
Committee Pacific Board; J. C. Mc- 
Caughern, assistant secretary of the 
Board; H. W. Fores and Thos. H. An- 
derson, representing the Pacific Board; 
Roy C. Ward, president, C. D. Babcock, 
secretary, and Paul Nathan, represent- 
ing the Insurance Brokers’ Exchange; 
D. W. Pierce, president Los Angeles 
Insurance Exchange; Lawrence Hotch- 


kiss, Percy Goodwin and W. T. Rambo, 
representing the California Association 
of Insurance Agents. 
The following were appointed to 
membership on the Committee: 
Representing the Pacific Board—Hd- 
win Parrish, Willard O. Wayman and 
Geo. W. Brooks, all of San Francisco. 
Representing the California Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents—D. W. Pierce 
of Los Angeles, Percy Goodwin of San 
Diego and L. S. Hotchkiss of Oakland, 
Representing the Insurance Brokers’ 
Exchange of San Francisco—Paul 
Nathan, O.-J. Beyfuss and C. D. Bab- 
cock, all of San Francisco. 





SHORT RIOT TALK 


Addressing the Cook County Field- 
men’s Club (Chicago), W. E. McCul- 
lough forcefully presented the need and 
importance of Riot, Civil Commotion 
and Strike Insurance. We make tie 
following brief quotation: 

“I think we all agree that never wv 
there a bolder or larger number of i 
lawless element at large throughout 01 
country than there is today. This <« 
ment would hasten to ally itself wit 
any disturbance and it is against t! 
possibility that the Riot and Civil Co 
motion Policy provides protection. Ri: 
and Civil Commotion being a cov: 
which has been developed only with 
the last few years, very little is know 
about it, yet I do not know of any li 
of insurance which should be more sale- 
able at this time, if agents were famil- 
iar with the broadness of its coveraze. 
This policy steps in where a fire pol- 
icy stops.” 
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A Trust Company 
Talks Insurance Sense 














James M. Larmore, vice-president of 
the Farmers Trust Company, of Ander- 
son, Ind., has addressed a letter to a 
prominent mercantile concern in that 
city on the subject of mutual insurance. 
The Farmers Trust Company has an 
insurance department. The letter is re- 
produced herewith through the courtesy 
of the W. G. Wilson Agency, of Cleve- 


Jand, O. 

“T am pleased to acknowledge receipt 
through you, of the very nice catalogue 
showing your ‘New Combination Gas 
and Coal Ranges’ which you have on 
your floor, and to say that I shall be 
yery glad indeed to investigate this 
stove, Which, as you say, ‘Has scored a 
100% endorsement of its many users.’ 


“As a matter of fact, you offer the 
pest there is in the market in the line 
of stoves, and we admit it, but you do 
not always buy the best insurance there 
is in the market, and we know it. The 
writer speaks advisedly regarding this 
matter, for I have had the good fortune 
to talk with you on the subject of ‘in- 
surance’ and I have learned that you 
are more or less prone to ‘mutuals and 
reciprocals’ some of which we know are 
in the long run unsatisfactory and offer 
little real protection. 

“Should we, as buyers and users of 
stoves and ranges, go into the stove and 
range business and manufacture for 
ourselves such stoves? Can we do it 
as cheaply and as satisfactorily as the 
stove manufacturer can do it? Em- 
phatically, no. Such a proposition, as 
you well know, would be ridiculous. 

“Yet, on the other hand, your hard- 
ware company, along with a lot of other 
hardware dealers, comes to the con- 
clusion that they can go into the insur- 
ance business and write their insurance 
at a much less cost and in a more satis- 
factory manner than the experienced 
insurance men can handle it. Men who 
understand the insurance business do 
not feel that you can accomplish your 
desires in this respect and that ulti- 
mately such a proposition must meet 
the same fate as the users of stoves 
and ranges would meet if they were 
to engage in the manufacture of the 
same for their own consumption and 
use. 

“If you are contented to buy ‘five and 
ten’ insurance, by which I mean cheap 
insurance to cover a fine stock of hard- 
ware and stoves, why should not the 
rank and file of the people buy cheaper 
and inferior stoves and hardware? 

“I do not wish to attempt to give 
you a lecture on the question of private 
gain, but, as I see it, such propositions 
as ‘mutuals,’ ‘reciprocals and inter-in- 
surance,’ ‘co-operative stores’ and ‘col- 
lective bargains’ are tending toward 
socialism and will eventually strike at 
the very life of our Government. 

“An association of hardware dealers, 
merchants, manufacturers and other 
dealers, who conclude that they can go 
collectively into doing an entirely dif- 
ferent business from that which they 
understand and are chartered to do, 
such as the ‘insurance business’ are 
just as wrong as an association of in- 
surance agents or farmers banding 
themselves together for the purpose of 
manufacturing stoves and hardware for 
their own account.” 





EASY WHEN EXPLAINED 

The F. & D. Claim Department deals 
in shortages, naturally. Therefore, 
think of the shock when they received 
the other day a letter from a client 
whom they had bonded, saying that he 
had too much money and asking if an 
auditor could be sent to help him 
straighten out his accounts. Perhaps 
the explanation is that the client is a 
church treasurer. 

















































































“THE DESTRUCTION OF THE SECOND ROYAL EXCHANGE IN 1838.” 
Painted by Stanhope A. Forbes, R.A. 


Panel presented by the Royal Exchange Assurance, in commemora- 
tion of its Bicentenary, to the Royal Exchange, London. 


For more than two hundred years the address of the 
Head Office of the Royal Exchange Assurance has been 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON 





FIRE and AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 





UNITED STATES BRANCH 
83 Maiden Lane, New York 





Everard C. Stokes 
United States Manager 












Hartford’s Loss Problem 
Solved by Agents 














In July the Hartford presented a loss 
problem to its local representatives for 
solution through the “Hartford Agent.” 
The problem read as follows: 

“A policy on a school building was 
written for $7,500 for the term of one 
year and six months from January l, 
1920, at a rate of 75 cents per annum. 
On July 10, 1920, a loss occurred which 
was adjusted at $1,500 on July 16 and 
this amount was reinstated from that 
date. On September 21 the rate was 
reduced to .585 per annum. What was 
the earned premium? 

Here is the correct answer: 


Earned Return 
Premium Premium 
1/1/20 $7,500—18 months 


—rate 75c. 
7500 
—x .75 x 1% = $77.34 
100 
See Note “A” 


7/16/20 $1,500 reinstated, 
350 days left. 


See Note “B” 
9/21/20 Rate reduced to 
585, 283 days left. 
7500 283 
— x .226x— = 

547 
See Note “C” 


$8.77 


$87.23 
8.77 


Net Premium $78.46 


NOTE “A”—A _ school building is a 
class of risk that may be 
written for a term of more 
than one year at less than 
pro rata rates, therefore 
the rate is figured by add- 
ing to the full annual rate 
for the first year 75% of 
the annual rate for every 
succeeding year’ or a pro 
rata proportion on that 
basis for a part of a year. 
This makes the rate for 
18 months one and three- 
eighths times the annual 
rate, or 1.03. 

All the other rate calcu- 
lations in the problem are 
treated on the same basis. 

NOTE “B”—The loss is reinstated pro 
rata using the rate for the 
whole term. 

NOTH “C”—The rate .226 is the differ- 
ence between 1.03 and .804, 
which are the rates for 
18 months corresponding 
to annual rates of .75 and 
.585 respectively, obtained 
as explained in Note “A”. 

This difference is ap- 
plied pro rata for the time 
remaining to the full 
amount of the policy. 

The following correct solutions were 
among those received: 

J. F. Adams & Son, Lisbon, Ohio. 

Miss Isabelle A. Gillies, care Phelps 
Insurance Agency, Burlington, Iowa. 

Mrs. R. J. Koontz, care R, B. Jones 
& Sons, Kansas City, Mo. 





IN AND OUT INDICATOR 


The Schlesinger-Heller Agency, New- 
ark, and quite a number of other promi- 
nent agencies are using at the entrance 
to their offices an indicator showing 
what members of the firm and heads 
of departments are in and who are out. 





SEND OUT WHIST RULES 
The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance 
Company has had prepared by one of 
the greatest experts in the business a 
set of thirteen rules on bridge. These 
are going out to agents of the company. 
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Mail Order Insurance 


Salesmanship of accident and other pol- 
icies by correspondence through an insur- 
ance mail-order house! Can it be done 
successfully? Correspondence schools for 
the teaching of languages, engineering, 
dancing, art, and even swimming, it would 
seem, can be developed to the point where 
promoters make money, but to educate 
enough persons in insurance through the 
mails to a point where premium commis- 
sions outbalance the outlay for postage 
stamps, printing bills and office upkeep 
would appear to many obviously impossi- 
ble—if somebody had not accomplished it. 

Well, somebody has, this somebody be- 
ing Frank H. Wells, president and manag- 
ing director of Wells, Potter, Fish & Us- 
tick, Inc., brokers and insurance advisers, 
220 Broadway. Solely by correspondence, 
and with personal calls or solicitation held 
strictly taboo, this brokerage house has 
built up what is probably as gilt-edged 
a line of accident business as exists in the 
United States, having eight to ten thou- 
sand clients in more than 1,100 cities, in- 
cluding every state in this country and in 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
and Cape Breton Islands. 


Handle All Kinds of Insurance. 


The unique character of the business 
thus built up and the reputation it enjoys 
among insurance executives is indicated in 
the following indorsement by a prominent 
official in a Hartford Home Office: 

“Your intuitive appreciation of the in- 
surance service desired and required by 
quick-thinking, prompt-acting busy men, 
has made you the sole owner of the one 
success of its kind in the world. As to 
the quality and permanency of your busi- 
ness, your office is an Insurance Clearing 
House for the most carefully selected list 
of clients I have ever known.” 

Lately the corporation has added life 
and other forms of insurance to its orig- 
inal accident business and many of its 
clients entrust all their insurance interests 
to the firm’s keeping. The life insurance 
angle is becoming especially prominent 
but this article has to do only with the 
accident line. 

It was back in 1906 that Mr. Wells con- 
ceived the big idea. Faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for but not yet 
seen because they are still hidden in the 
future. Mr. Wells needed lots of faith. 
For the building of a correspondence busi- 
ness meant that for a long time every- 
thing would be going out and nothing 
coming in. 

Things did go out too, and that for 
three or four years before the tide defi- 
nitely turned and brought anything very 
substantial in. As a matter of fact, he 
admits, five years elapsed before the busi- 
ness would run without starvation. But 
steady plugging, meaning the preparation 
of the best selling proposition set forth 
in the most attractive fashion and shot 
through the mails to carefully selected 
targets, and likewise the constant payment 
of heavy printing and postage bills, finally 
met with deserved reward, and the tide 
began to flow strongly inshore. 


How to Catch Big Fish. 


The slowness of returns had not dis- 
mayed the promoter of the new plan. 
He was after big fish and long and suc- 
cessful experience as an insurance oper- 
ator had given him the correct psycho- 
logical slant on the situation. Few men 
of large affairs, he noticed, had been in- 
terested in accident insurance. Subjecting 
the matter to analytical thought, he found, 
he says, that accident insurance contracts 
then in vogue were largely designed for 
the wage earner and his kind and were 
therefore inapplicable to the requirements 
of those in the forefront of business and 
professional life. He thought lots of time 
was wasted in fruitless calls; futile inter- 
views. As a result he undertook what he 


has sloganed “The Comfortable Way” for 
a busy man to consider the subject at a 
time and under circumstances convenient 
to himself. All these matters were set 
forth plainly and without frills in a hand- 
somely printed document, entitled “The 
Comfortable Way,” and this, flanked and 
followed up by form letters and new in- 
formation and reminders were sent to the 
carefully selected list of business and civic 
personages in many cities. After the fifth 
year growth was rapid. Taking stock of 
the business two or three years ago Mr. 
Wells learned that the corporation had 
6,000 customers in 880 cities, and, as stated 
before, the list now has grown to more 
than 10,000 in 1,100 cities. To read over 
a roster of the clients is like perusing a 
“Who’s Who in America’s Business and 
Professional Life.” 

A collection of portraits, numbering 
several hundred of such insurers as have 
shown some personal interest in the firm’s 
work, hangs on the walls of Mr. Well’s 
private office, constituting a striking gal- 
lery of American notables. 

Many of the prominent men to whom 
the proposition is advanced appear to take 
no notice of the literature until after the 
elapse of months or even years. Mr. 
Wells has noticed that business will no- 
ticeably increase after a holiday and at- 
tributes that to a cleaning out of desks. 
This brings “The Comfortable Way” to 
sight and mind at a time when there is 
nothing to be done: hence the desk-clean- 
ing. 

Although there is little personal con- 
tact with clients Mr. Wells is in constant 
receipt of letters of a most friendly and 
appreciative nature and had built up solid 
friendships based upon mutual under- 
standing. In every dealing he shows that 
he reads his clientele as being of the high- 
est integrity and the reaction shows that 
this has created a mutual regard. 


Got Warning in Dream. 


Buried away in the files of the office 
like gold nuggets in a sand-heap, are no 
end of stories than if told casually would 
seem almost too interesting to be true, 
but which are true, just the same. Here, 
for instance, is one that the Society for 
Psychical Research would gloat over and 
that is not yet very deeply buried, having 
in fact occurred within the last few 
weeks: 

William I. Stine, of St. Louis, is super- 
intendent of the transit department of the 
American Refrigerator Transit Co., and 
a national figure in transportation. Four 
years ago he received a copy of “The 
Comfortable Way,” and after glancing it 
over laid it among other papers on his 
desk. Occasionally, he would pick it up 
and look it over. But for four years he 
failed to act on its suggestions. One 
night last May he dreamed that he was 
lying disabled in a hospital. Acting on 
the hunch he filled in the application that 
had been staring him in the face for four 
years and sent it in. The policy was sent 
to him at once and on June Ist, eight days 
after its receipt, he incurred ‘in the rail- 
way yard an injury to one of his feet 
that made amputation necessary. The 
indemnity for this injury was $25,000 and 
after delaying long enough to be assured 
that death through blood-poisoning or 
other cause would not ensue, the claim 
was sent in. Within twenty minutes after 
its receipt a cheque for the full amount 
was in the mail. 


A Story of Coincidences. 


Some time ago Mr. Wells received two 
applications for accident insurance in the 
same mail delivery, both from Canada, 
one being from Montreal and the other 
from Vancouver. Coincidence Nos. 1 and 

The same amount was applied for in 
each case. The applicants gave the same 
age. Each sent a check for the premium 
with his order: an unusual thing to do. 
Mr. Wells was down at the office of the 


Connecticut General a few days later and 
asked if those Canadian cases had been 


‘attended to. 


“Look them up and see,” he said, “one 
is named Day and the other Knight,” and 
it was not until he heard himself calling 
off the names that he caught on to the 
crowning feature of this story of coin- 
cidences. He wrote and told both clients 
about it and probably they are still repeat- 
ing the tale to their friends. 

Charles Hays, president of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, was one of the notables 
who went down with the Titanic. Four 
months before he sailed he had secured 
by correspondence an accident policy for 
$25,000 with double indemnity for travel, 
and had paid a premium of $75. The full 
indemnity of $50,000 was paid without one 
stroke of the pen being made in the way 
of a claim. 


Risks Great and Small. 


Archer Harmon, civil engineer and 
railroad builder, made three applications 


for accident insurance during three 
years that he was engaged in bu’! ling a 
line in the mountains of South America 
The risk was regarded as too gr 


when he got back to Virginia hx — 
a “desirable” and was insured for q 
substantial sum. Soon afterwards \e was 
thrown from his horse and kill: 
Another prominent man had «ent in 
data concerning himself to Mr. Wells 
stating that he wished for an accident 
policy. A policy was made out asd sent 
to him for examination and approval 
While it was still at his home awaiting 
the “O. K.” he went duck hunting and 
in “breaking” his gun at the end of the 
day’s sport he shattered his foot iy such 
fashion that it was later cut o But 
there was the policy, and the law holds 


that possession implies that the premium 
has been paid. It hadn't, but he got 4 
check for $25,000 just the same. _ 

Wells, Potter, Fish & Ustick, Inc., has 
business relations with a large number 
of companies. 








Long Island Agent’s 


Original Advertisements 


Over at Port Washington, N. Y., not 
far from Oyster Bay, where Roosevelt 
lived, Charles E. Hyde has an agency, 
probably coing the largest insurance 
business on Long Island outside of the 
New York City limits. His advertising 
and posters are original, and have 
brought in good returns. One of his 
most successful advertisements was 
called “A Tempest in the Tea Pot,” 
and read as follows: 


“A Tempest in the Tea Pot” 


Much publicity has been given the 
fact, that an Insurance Company of 
my agency, paid reward for return of 
truck, which I had insured for Latham 
Lumber Co. 

Of course I paid the reward, I never 
try to see if I can avoid a payment 
—on the contrary, my companies, be- 
cause of the vast amount of business 
I give them, always endeavor to please 
my patrons. My motto is:— 


“Insurance That Insures” 


I write all kinds of good insurance 
end bonds. 

Have built up an Insurance Business, 
larger than the combined lines of all 
my friendly agents in Port Washington. 


Why? 


Because—I was born in Port Wash- 
ington, am known, and favorably 
known by practically every resident. 

Because—I have put in many hours 
of hard work for civic betterment. 

Because—I represent sixteen (16) 
of the largest and best insurance 
companies in the world. 

Because—I have paid dozens of 
losses and always satisfied the hon- 
est assured. 

Because—Insurance and Real Es- 
tate are my only lines of business. 

Because—I watch out for the inter. 
est of the assured, at all times. 

Because—I will be here to do busi- 
ness as long as I live. 

Because—I could give a hundred 
other becauses. 

I thank my patrons for their buii- 
ness, request them to continue, and in- 
vite those who have not as yet insured 
with me, to do so and be in the fold 
of protected policyholders. 

“Insurance That Insures” 


CHAS. E. HYDE 
277 Main St. Port Washington 


Another ad, which he reproduced in 
circular form, headed “The Best Doc- 
tor,” and was printed on a red back- 
ground, reads: 

The Best Doctor 
Port Washington is favored with 
eminent doctors, they are all good 
and efficient, and yet if a member 
of your family was ill you would 
immediately send for your favorite, 

In fact, as you are reading, you are 

thinking of your favorite doctor, the 

one in whom you have the most 
faith. 
The Best Insurance Agent 

Isn’t it peculiar that you will ac- 
cept an insurance policy without even 
looking at it? The insurance busi- 
ness today, is a very complicated 
proposition. You should be sure that 
you can collect in case of loss. Pol- 
icies are being issued by agents who 
don’t actually understand the _ busi- 
ness or the policy they issue. My 
entire time is given to the insurance 
business and real estate. I have ad- 
justed and paid more losses in Port 

Washington than all other agents 

combined, and have as yet to find 

one dissatisfied policyholder, whereas 
those who have had losses through 
other agencies have since turned 
their insurance business over to me. 
Experience is the best teaclier, al- 
though expensive at times. Get your 
policies from an experienced agent, 
and be sure they are issued hy good 
greater, 


companies. The cost is no 
and often I can reduce the premium. 
Let me write your insurance. 

If you will let me know when your 
present policies expire, a! the 
amount required, I will send you 4 
policy from my agency to tak~ effect 
upon the expiry date. 

Very truly vours, 

CHAS. E. HYDE 
277 Main St., Port Washington, N. Y. 
Tnsur- 


Representative of the Leading 
ance Companies of the Wc 
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“How Chicago Agency Puts It Over 


(Continued from page 6) 


pike poles and two axes and these 

should be used for no other purpose 

excep! in case of fire. 

Rates Going Down 

In surveying the fire insurance field 
prokers are not particularly happy any- 
where, and Chicagoans are no excep- 
‘yr, Kirk explained the situation 


tion. 
neatly. 

“There is very little money in the 
fire er.” he said. “Sometimes none 
at all. The tendency of rates is to 
slide Ccwn and just when you think a 
low level has been reached why you 


fnd yo: are mistaken. Putting in the 
sprinklers and improving the construc- 
tion of buildings are responsible. It’s 
a good ‘hing, of course, as it cuts down 
the fire waste. 

“But just to illustrate why the fire 
end is 2 difficult proposition. Do you 
realize that there are certain lines 
which every producer handles which 
are a loss to the office? I know of one 
case of 2 $1,000,000 line where the rate 
is 25 cents for three years. Take a 
premium of $2,500, our share of which 
jg $250. In other words, for $250 we 
handle this $1,000,000 property for 
three years. In the case I have in 
mind we made four inspections, and 
the property was 200 miles from our 
office. Now, if there is a loss they 
naturally expect some one from the 
office to come down and talk to them 
about it, preferably a member of the 
frm. How can we afford to handle 
propositions like that? The only way 
to see daylight is to get some of the 
compensation and other side lines.” 


The “Tribune Ad” 


Rollins, Burdick, Hunter Co. showed 
anusual enterprise some weeks ago by 
publishing a full page ad in the Chi- 
cago “Tribune,” and it was a good ad 
too as anyone will see who takes the 
trouble to look at the reproduction of 
it published on this page. This ad 
was town talk for a long time. It was 
amazing to the La Salle and Jackson 
Boulevard fraternity. They never had 
heard of an agency taking all that space 
in one issue in “The Tribune.” They 
liked it, but were puzzled. 

“Why did we run it?” repeated Mr. 
Kirk in reply to a query from The East- 
ern Underwriter. “Well, there has been 
so much talk of educating the public 
along fire insurance matters that we 
thought there should be a little per- 
formance; and so we cut loose with the 
ad. We got about thirty or forty let- 
ters following its publication, and one 
from an insurance friend, read: ‘Glad 
there is somebody doing something for 
the fraternity in the way of publicity.’ 
An ad like that does a lot of indirect 
selling, and you hear about it months 
after it is run in the most unexpected 
way. We have gotten requests for cop- 
the ad from all parts of the coun- 


How Agency Began 


This agency began in Chicago about 
twenty-two years ago. Rollins and 
Burdick had an office that was a little 
larger than their hats, but not much, 
and they wrote their own policies at 
first. Ray Kirk came with them twenty- 
one years ago as an office boy. The 
growth of the office was largely a case 
of hard plugging; nothing spectacular. 
The ofice tied up early with the Globe 
& Rutvers, showing confidence in the 
Management of that company from the 
first. Confidence is the correct word as 
the Globe & Rutgers surplus was $23,- 
000 at the time—net. “We grew right 
along with them,” R. B. H. say, “and 
nO one is prouder of their record than 
we are.” 

There are now eight partners in the 
firm. Robert H. Hunter has been in 
the insurance business all of his life. 
He came with the firm from Marsh & 

cLennan some years ago. H. §S. 

omas was also with Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan. John C. Pitcher had been with 


the Ocean Accident & Guarantee; T. J. 
Prindiville was with Johnson & Higgins 
and gave that firm more publicity than 
any broker ever got before; incidental- 
ly, being the means of many thousands 
of young boys looking with yearning 
eyes towards fire insurance as a pro- 
fession after reading the glowing ac- 
counts of how much everybody in the 
brokerage business was earning, said 
accounts being taken by the reporters 
from Prindiville’s bill of complaint filed 
against J. & H. in Jersey. Other direc- 
tors are Charles E. Rollins, Jr.; Arch O. 
Burdick, Raymond Kirk, Arthur Crox- 
son. 

Rollins, Burdick, Hunter Co. repre- 
sent sixteen companies and when they 
are filled up they go to other agents 
on the Street for excess. Other agents 
reciprocate. there being quite a nice 
little esprit de corps there, the words 
“Insurance Exchange Building” in Chi- 
cago not being incorrect by any means. 
The R. B. H. office is divided into five 
departments, each one standing on its 
own feet. There is a brokerage de- 
partment in which every order, large 
and small goes, and which parcels out 
the line. First crack, of course, to 
R. B. H., and then to others if the line 
is big enough. This department also 
sees that bills are sent out for the 
premiums and that the policies are de- 
livered. The Agency Department writes 
the policies and does the clerical work. 
Cook County Department handles Class 
2 agencies which are located outside 
of the Loop—business of Evanston, 
for instance. Then there is a general 
agency which handles the state of 


. Illinois; a casualty department handles 


casualty and automobile; and an out- 
side department, where eight or ten 
companies are represented, writes busi- 
ness outside of Cook County, in West- 
ern Union territory. 





COULDN’T AFFORD IT 


“So you’ve bought liability insurance 
on your automobile, Bill,” commented 
one of Anderson’s associates at the 
office, rather contemptuously. “I al- 
ways thought you were a good gambler 
—a fellow who was willing to take a 
chance. And now you’re spending a 
lot of money to play safe. when there’s 
not one chance in ten that you'll ever 
need that insurance.” 


“I'm not afraid to take a chance. 
Jack,” replied Bill, “provided that I 
can afford to lose. I was glad to put 
up $25 on Carpentier because I knew 
if Carpentier lost, it wouldn’t embarrass 
me much to meet my obligations. But 
I am pot willing to bet that fifty dol- 
lars which my automobile insurance 
costs me against the $5.000 that some 
fellow who got under my car might 
wring out of me, that I won’t hit some- 
body with my car. I’ve driven long 
enough to know that accidents do hap- 
pen. 

“If I did make this bet and lost, pay- 
ing five thousand dollars would be some 
problem for me. I haven’t a lot of 
money just lying around waiting to be 
paid. It would mean a whole lot of 
sacrifice, not only on my part but also 
on the part of my family.”—Protection. 





WORTH TRYING OFTEN 


One of the Glens Falls agents writes: 
“I chanced yesterdav to find one of our 
business men somewhat at leisure, so I 
sat down with him and told him what 
I knew and believed of and concerning 
the Glens Falls. I had not had anv of 
his insurance, but the enclosed two 
daily reports is the result of our con- 
*~versation. 

“Tt helped some when he remembered 
that his grandfather. with whom he 
lived when a boy, used to insure in the 
Glens Falls. 


“I am going to try this some more.” : 








Stop! Listen! Think! 


Mr, Manufacturer, if you—like 
many of the farmers in North 
Dakota—do not believe in profits on 
what you buy, how can you consci- 
oe ask a profit on what you 
sell? 


You invest capital in your plant 
and believe you have aright to make 
a profit on the investment. Why, 
then, deny a profit on the capital 
invested in the insurance business? 





You would not like to have your 
own business mutualized, would 
you? Yet perhaps you are thinking 
of joining or even have already 
joined the abortive effort to mutual- 
ize the insurance business. 


If so, how would you like it if the 
thousands of insurance men in this 
country, who directly or indirectly 
are consumers of your product, 
should in return support a move- 
ment for marketing IT on the mutu- 
al plan? Or how would you like it if 
they should decide to patronize 
some competitor of yours who is 
NOT helping to mutualize the busi- 
ness of insurance? 


You can’t spill gasoline all the 
way from your house to my house 
and then set fire to my house with- 
out running the risk of having your 
own house burn. 


Is it fair to apply one economic 
standard to what you buy, and an 
entirely different one to what you 
sell? The arguments that appeal to 
you for mutualizing MY business 
can be applied to YOUR business. 
If you adopt those principles as to 
MY business, you are plainly invit- 
ing the application of them to 
YOUR business, are you not? 


Why not think this over? 


EDSON S. LOTT, President 
United States Casualty Company, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 
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What the Banker Should Know About Bankers Blanket Bonds 


By J. McMillan Hamilton, of Hamilton & Wade, Inc., New York, and William G. Marvin, 
Member of the New York Bar 


No longer is the banker’s essential 
education limited to the processes of 
money-loaning and money-handling. The 
ramifications of modern banking make 
necessary a knowledge of the techni- 
que of domestic and foreign trade, and 
at least a superficial acquaintance 
with the instruments of credit, ex- 
change, shipping and insurance. 

The able present-day banker realizes 
the importance of safeguarding himself 
and his depositors against the hazards 
which are inherent in the banking busi- 
ness, and which have been vastly in- 
creased by the great augmentation of 
banking facilities in recent years. 

As a result he has turned to the 
insurance field for the desired protec- 
tion—feeling that through the medium 
of insurance policies he could remove 
the constant threat of such happen- 
ings, with consequent relief from worry 
on his part and greater safety for his 
depositors. 

Confusion in Banking-Insurance Market 

Up to this point no complaint can 
be made as to the logic and correct- 
ness of the banker’s course—but it is 
in the manner in which he sought 
and obtained his insurance that we find 
many of the causes for the present con- 
fusion in the banking-insurance market, 
and much of the reason for the inade- 
quacy of the average bank’s insurance. 

Instead of making a preliminary study 
of the hazards in their various banking 
transactions and functions, and attempt- 
ing to analyze them, to reduce them to 
insurance terms, and bind them togeth- 
er consistently into a logical and eco- 
nomical insurance schedule for their 
institution, the bankers have gone in- 
to the insurance market sporadically 
whenever they discovered an wuncov- 
ered hazard, and have tried tg pur- 
chase insurance from the insurance 
merchant’s shelf without a basic real. 
ization of how such insurance would 
fit into an intelligently prepared in- 
surance schedule. 

It is unfortunate that the insurance 
men (both underwriter and broker) 
were unable to help the banker in his 
unguided attempts—but they themselves 
did not possess the necessary knowl- 
edge regarding banking and banking 
hazards. Many insurance men, how- 
ever, were able to cover up their ignor- 
ance of the “banking language” by a 
surplusage of aggressiveness and selling 
enterprise—with the result that many a 
banker is today basking in the sun- 
shine of a false security. 

A few of the larger banks, however, 
have, on account of the costliness and 
danger of lax insurance practices, been 
forced to a realization of the important 
place of insurance in modern banking, 
and have established insurance depart- 
ments, wherein the control over the 
insurance coverage, problems, and rela- 
tionships of the banks is centralized. 
Lax In Examining Insurance Collateral 


Bankers have been lax in examin- 
ing the insurance collateral to their 
loans and the insurance factor in their 
customers’ credit. They have treated 
the possession of a given amount of 
fire insurance as an unqualified agree- 
ment on the part of the assurers to 
pay, instead of simply being evidence 
that the customer holds technical con- 
tracts providing that under certain 
conditions, and only under certain con- 
ditions, the assurers will reimburse him 
for an amount not in excess of his con- 
tracts (policies). 

They have made advances against 
their customers’ marine shipments 
without knowing whether these were 
properly protected bv insurance against 
the many hazards of a disorganized 
world with interrupted transit, organ- 
ized thieves, possible damage by riots, 


strikes, tornadoes and other untoward 
events at or before reaching their des- 
tination; nor did they arrange in ad- 
vance for insurance protection in case 
the shipments were rejected. Policies 
covering the Bankers’ contingent lia- 
bility for loss through errors and omis- 
sions of their own or their customers’ 
insurance, Bankers Blanket bonds, and 
Open Marine Merchandise, Registered 
Mail and Fire Covers to automatically 
cover their own risks, have received 
little more of their study than has the 
protection of their customers, in which 
they are only collaterally interested, 
but today bankers are beginning to rea- 
lize the additional safety and economy 
in banking operation which results from 
the intelligent utilization of these vari- 
ous forms of insurance.. 

Of these special types of cover men- 
tioned above, perhaps the Bankers’ 
Blanket Bond has received the widest 
recognition by bankers, and this form 
of cover is the subject of a great vol- 
ume of inquiries to the fidelity under- 
writer, and is widely misunderstood 
and misconstrued. 

The Bankers’ Blanket bond is a bond 
which, under its single cover, contracts 
to cause the banker insured to be indem. 
nified by the assurer for loss arising 
from the fraud, embezzlement or dis- 
honesty of any of his officers, clerks 
and employees (as distinguished from 
individual fidelity bonds, which are is- 
sued on each employee upon individual 


application). Other risks than those of 
a strictly “fidelity” nature, are also 
covered. 


Introduced Twenty Years Ago 

The Bankers’ Blanket bond was in- 
troduced into this country about twenty 
years ago. Prior to that time the only 
vehicle which the banker could use in 
insuring himself against theft, embez- 
zlement or dishonesty on the part of 
the bank’s: officers or employees was 
the regular form of individual or speci- 
fic fidelity bond—and he usually took 
out such a specific bond for each and 
every employee in varying amounts, de- 
pending upon the duties of the em- 
ployees so insured. Oftimes this prac- 
tice of taking out individual fidelity 
bonds was supplemented by the pur- 
chase of policies covering burglary pro- 
tection and insurance against messen- 
ger hold-up. Experience soon convinced 
the bankers, however, that their cover- 
age was not wide enough for their own 
peace of mind—or was not adequate 
enough to insure them against interrup- 
tions of profits or operations. Losses— 
particularly arising from forgeries, 
check alterations, misplacement or “un- 
known causes”—were constantly occur: 
ring, which were not covered by such 
fidelity insurance, and these happenings 
emphasized to the banker his need of 
broader protection. He often felt him- 
self to be in a similar position to the 
unfortunate holder of a health insurance 
policy, who, although holding a piece 
of paper which insured him against the 
loss of income during sickness from 
some twenty-six different diseases, 
found that the particular disease from 
which he was suffering was not in- 
cluded in the list. 

Broad Coverage 

The efforts which the bankers made 
to secure more comprehensive fidelity 
coverage from American companies, at 
first bore no fruit. This refusal of 
American companies to write the broad- 
er coverage was due to three chief 
causes: 

1. The character of American legis- 
lative restrictions. 

2. The lack of training and under- 
writing experience on blanket covers-— 
which made the underwriters overcia- 
tious in their approach to the field. 


3. The unwillingness of the surety 
underwriters to abandon the very profit- 
able field of the individual surety bonds 
for an untried field—where there ap- 
peared to be no competition to force 
such action. 

The English underwriter has several 
advantages over the American, not the 
least of which is a vast difference in 
the methods of legislative and govern- 
mental supervision and restriction. 1n 
England the supervision of insurance 
centers about the solvency of the under- 
writer. If he meets the requirements 
in this regard, the law does not in- 
terfere with his use of free judgment 
as to the hazards he will protect 
against, nor does it dictate the charge 
he will make for any special risk or 
policy. Under this type of supervision, 
between her companies and Lloyd’s, 
England has developed the greatest in- 
surance market in the world. 

The general idea of a Bankers Blan- 
ket Bond was not revolutionary to the 
Lloyd’s underwriters as for years, in 
many lines they had issued policies 
which covered “the hazards of the 
trade’—a fair example being what is 
known as the Jewelers’ Block policy, 
issued to selected jewelers throughout 
the world, which in effect covered all 
loss or damage to their property wheth- 
er arising by land or sea, from any 
cause whatsoever. These are even in- 
terpreted to cover losses in taking 
stock at the end of the year. 


To meet the views of bankers who 
desired protection against the recur- 
rence of losses which they had suf- 
fered, Lloyd’s underwriters submitted 
the loosely drawn Bankers’ Blanket 
Bond, which while not readily under- 
standable in its full import. seemed to 
meet the requirements of the bankers 
as then expressed. 

Although later the bonds for many 
banks had additions to provide for con- 
tingencies not incorporated in the orig- 
inal draft, this original draft with its 
vagueness is the basis of the bonds 
in use today. While, figured on the 
basis of specific bonds and policies, the 
premiums charged seemed inadequate, 
the underwriters even though constantly 
extending their coverage, made no ma- 
terial change in the premium for the 
ten year period up to 1918, although up 
to 1913 there was no competition. 

In 1913 the American Suretv Com- 
panies began issuing Bankers’ Blanket 
Bonds as it was evident that despite 
the apparent inadeauacy of premium, 
the Lloyd’s underwriters were making 
money from the blanket coverage—The 
American bankers were being educated 
to look abroad for protection which 
they required and could not secure at 
home, and the Surety Companies were 
losing a large part of their previous 
income from issuing specific bonds and 
policies to banks, with nothing to off- 
set the loss in premium. . 


The American form of coverage was 
based on and quite generally followed 
the form in use, but both that and 
Lloyd’s have since 1913 been subject 
to many modifications without ever be- 
ing thoroughly revised and re-drawn 
to fit the requirements shown bv careful 
analysis to be: the insurable interests 
of banks. The American coverage has 
naturally teen welcomed by the Amer- 
ican banker. He has not, however, at 
all times appreciated the handicaps in 
competition these American companies 
have had to overcome, particularly i 
regard to restrictive laws. : 


What Underwriters Believe 


Precedent to the continuance of any 
form of blanket bond. the most expe- 
rienced underwriters believe: 


(a) That the bank in future sonds 
must stand some part of each loss ang 
all losses less than a nomina fixed 
amount. If the organization is sounq 
this should not be a great hards! D or 
disproportionate added charge to pera. 


tions, and if it is not sound, a series 
of small losses at the banker's © pense 
would call his attention to that fict in 


the most effective manner. 
(b) The specific bond with it: ippli- 


cation signed by the employee ani the 
subsequent investigation by. the Surety 
Company has a value far beyond any 
money recovered under it, and its place. 
ment on each employee for a nominal 
amount, should be a basic pr dent 
to the issuance of any blanket bond. 

Insurance being but an accessory to 
business, it should not dictate to pusi- 
ness as to how it must be conducted 
Provided the banker has used al! rea- 


sonable precautions in carrying on his 


business, policies should be broad 
enough to cover the insurable risks 
which the banker may have in ordinary 


business and to meet the occasional 
extraordinary exigencies which require 
prompt action and immediate despatch 
for the safeguard of his business. (Con- 
sequently, a policy should describe only 
in general the classes of hazards which 
it covers, and define specific acts falling 
within these classes which are not cov- 
ered; it should contain additional 
clauses to describe certain specific 
hazards which do not fall within these 
general classifications. 


The crime of forgery until compara- 


tively recently had not for some years 
been a particular menace. Within the 
past two years it has been one of the 
most prolific sources of loss to bankers 


and merchants all over the country. 
If committed by or with the connivance 
of employees, it is now covered by all 
blanket bonds. It is otherwise not coy- 
ered under the American form of bond, 
while under the H. A. N.-C form 
(Lloyd’s) it is covered only if the for- 
gery relates to a check. Under another 
form, C. E. H.-A (Lloyd’s) it has been 
covered specifically as loss through 
forgery or alteration of property with- 
out qualification or alteration of prop- 


erty without qualification or restriction. 

While some specific separate policies 
are available covering forgery of cash- 
fers’ checks, as a whole the forgery 
risk still lies with the banks, not the 
insurance companies, and. represents 
one of the methods whereby their as- 
sets might be seriously impaired. If it 
is a hazard which is to be insured 
against at all it should be broad in its 
application and if the banks desire this 
protection for large losses, at rate 
they can afford to pay, they will prob- 
ably have to stand all small forgery 
losses and a first loss on the Jarger 
forgeries. 

Bearing in mind that the purpose 
of the insurance is to absorb shocks 
which might adversely affect an o‘her- 
wise sound venture, the policy uld 
be broad enough to cover intanzible 
and unusual and improbable ! sses 
which fall just as heavily and are jus! 
as disastrous to the individua! nk 


when they do happen as those wh'c!) 0c- 
cur more frequently in bankin nd 
which can be specifically named an‘ 
designated. 





USING COUPONS 


Putting a coupon on the bott: of 


an ad is growing in favor and « of 
the biggest national advertisers ‘ays 
this has increased the number 0! 1115 
answers more than 20%. It could be 


tried out with advantage to agen! 
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The Local Agent 
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Marine and inland marine insurance 
together constitute one of the most fas- 
cinating, picturesque and mysterious 
pranches of underwriting. There is a 
certain amount of extraordinary inter- 
est and wonder connected with the in- 
surance of things that move or are 
carried {rom one place to another. The 
element of adventure, aroused by the 
knowledge that the conveyances or 
goods are subject to special hazards 
from which stationary risks are im- 
mune, is present. So, too, is the ele- 


ment of profit for (the local agent, 
which many have so far overlooked 
in their zeal to develop the commoner 
forms of coverage: fire, automobile, 
windstorm, use and occupancy and 


others. as ° : 
Underwriting ocean marine insurance 
calls for such a high degree of special 


training and peculiar ability as to pre- 
yent local agents from participating in 
the quest for business. Companies en- 
trust their underwriting to capable ma- 


rine agencies and the great percentage 
of business is handled directly by 
brokers of the assured. Few of the 
applications ever pass through the local 
agent’s hands. Likewise, covering lake 
hulls and river boats is a problem for 
the trained expert, but the insurance 
of cargoes on these water-borne craft 
and upon railroad trains and motor 
trucks, offers a more lucrative oppor- 
tunity than many an agent generally 
supposes. 

While competition is called the life 
of trade, trade measures the life andl 
progressive development of any coun- 
try. The United States leads the world 
today commercially; greater quantities 
of merchandise and mineral and food 
products are carried from one point in 
the interior to another and to coastal 
por.s for export than in any other coun- 
try in the world, and every shipment 
either is insured or should be protected 
against the multiplicity of transporta- 
tion risks. Every town and village 
forms a cog, important or otherwise, in 
the transportation service of the coun- 
try and the agent allowing his oppor- 
tunities to secure inland marine ac- 
counts to slip through his hands is 
feeding the exchequer of some other 
more alert and energetic field repre- 
sentative. 

Community isolation is rapidly disap- 
pearing; districts specialize in the pro- 
duction or manufacturing of particular 
articles or food products and depend 
upon railroads, steamers or automobiles 
to supply them with the necessities and 
luxuries of life which they have neither 
the time nor the proper facilities to 
Prepare. One would be tremendously 
surprised and amazed to learn the 
names and location of every factory and 
farm helping to contribute to the com- 
plete furnishing and upkeep of any sin- 
gle home. Diversification of industry 
has thrown wide open an immense field 
in which the local insurance agent may 
Profita bly operate and render excellent 
service. 

Insuring Railroad Shipments 

Transportation floaters, open policies 
protecting shipments carried upon the 
railroads by interurban lines and motor 
truck companies, often involve large 
Premiums and cannot only be solicited 
but also underwritten by local agents 
because the forms and rate schedules 
are well standardized. There is little 
of the unknown feature existent in un- 
derwriting railroad shipments, and ex- 
Perience has been sufficiently uniform 
to warrant local agents applying printed 
formulas to ascertain proper rates. 
Varying from the practice of ocean ma- 
Tine underwriting the assured pays his 








premium in advance for the year, with 
the understanding that a readjustment 
will be made at the expiration of the 
policy contract. The assured estimates 
approximately the volume of goods he 
plans to ship, the rate is evolved and 
the premiums collected immediately. 
Any agent situated in a manufacturing 
town or in the center of a thriving 
farming district may well take special 
pains to become intimate with the tech- 
nicalities of transportation forms and to 
expand that department of his agency. 
Although ai the present time thousands 
of freight cars are reported idle, this 
condition is extraordinary, represents 
the extreme reaction from the heights 
of wartime prosperity, and will in the 
natural course of events become less 
acute as industry awakens from its 
dormant state. 

Local Agents and River Shipments 

Prior to and during the war the rail- 
roads attempted and nearly succeeded 
in eliminating many of their inland 
water competitors. Vessels were with- 
drawn from service on the Great Lakes 
and on the rivers reaching into every 
nook and corner of the broad Missis- 
sippi Valley. That the water carriers 
have become more popularly patronized 
of late, however, is proved by the search 
of shippers for carriers offering low 
transportation rates, and the railroads 
themselves today take serious note of 
competition from the lake and river 
boats. - Certain steamship lines, more- 
over, carry shipments from Gulf Ports 
to San Francisco and Seattle through 
the Panama Canal at less cost than 
the railroads can afford to transport 
the same goods directly overland from 
place of departure to destination. The 
point for the local agent to remember 
is this: that the companies really de- 
pend upon them to search out the ac- 
counts of » multitude of shippers living 
in small communities far from the big 
insurance centers, and the resourceful 
local agent is the sole medium through 
whom this business can be placed upon 
the books of any particular insurance 
company. Generally he will not be per- 
mitted to pass upon the desirability of 
risks destined for transportation upon 
river boats since that falls among the 
duties of some. general agency with 
headquarters in a large municipality. 
River steamers vary widely in construc- 
tion and seaworthiness. Many are the 
property of operators whose personal 
histories would not receive the unquali- 
fied endorsement of a first class credit 
bureau and all in all the underwriting 
problems teem with intricacies far too 
numerous and difficult for the local 
agent to handle. Nevertheless, he is 
heartily encouraged to exploit his terri- 
tory for inland risks and whatever 
available business he can write will re- 
flect creditably upon his ability as a 
wide-awake ambitious agent. The in- 
land field still remains virgin territory 
for a vast number of agents. They have 
casually and short-sightedly allowed ac- 
counts which might easily have been 
theirs to drift into brokerage offices in 
towns where shippers occasionally make 
business trips, whereas rightfully such 
accounts should be written in the com- 
munity housing the assured and his 
factories, warehouses, farms or what- 
ever else he owns. 

Opportunities for Lake Covers 

Closest to approximating ocean ma- 
rine insurance comes the insuring of 
cargoes carried from one port to an- 
other on the Great Lakes. The under- 
writing is handled by a restricted num- 
ber of well-known agencies located at 
central and advantageous points, includ- 
ing Duluth, Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, 


Detroit and of course, New York, this 
city forming the gateway to the entire 
system of inland water tracts. Ac- 
counts, though, often find their way to 
the underwriting offices through the ac- 
tivity of local agents, and the latter 
receive full commissions on such busi- 
ness as is accepted by the home office 
or marine departments. 

A particularly fruitful field was found 
in Detroit during the boom in the auto- 
mobile industry, several manufacturing 
companies and retail dealers using the 
lake vessels as a means for transporta- 
tion because the rates were reasonable 
and also because delivery by railroad 
a year ago was extremely uncertain. 
An inland marine underwriter stated 
to The Eastern Underwriter that local 
agents were instrumental in landing a 
number of these big accounts for his 
company. Naturally local agents miss 


a goodly number of the most profitable 
lines for the reason that leading manu- 
facturers, miners: and produce mer- 
chants instruct their brokers to deal di- 
rectly with general agencies or with 
home offices. Notwithstanding this, 
there remains within easy reach of the 
local agent in towns bordering on the 
Great Lakes more business than he 
imagines offhand. 

Particular emphasis has been laid of 
late upon the development of a group 
of risks described as “side-lines.” In- 
land marine and transportation covers 
fall outside this classification because 
their importance entitles them to a 
position on a par with ocean marine 
risks. For the agent endowed, with re- 
sourcefulness and a keen knowledge of 
inland and transportation forms, the op- 
portunities for increased remuneration 
are excellent. 


Scoops the Papers on Prime News 


Whoever runs the New Rochelle 
Agency, of New Rochelle, N. Y.—and 
Sidney W. Goldsmith might plead guilty 

has a keen nose for news and this 
agency has frequently tipped the town 
off to news some time in advance of 
the regular daily papers, This live wire 
agency has cashed in by doing so. Not 
every insurance agent in the country 
can have the newspaper instinct of the 
New Rochelle Agency, but there is food 
for reflection in what it has done. In 
addition there is a dollars and cents 
return. Here is Mr. Goldsmith’s own 
statement: 

In August, 1921, burglars operating 
from a high-powered motor car broke 
into one of the prominent merchant’s 
store on Main Street and confiscated 
considerable merchandise and got away 
with it. Three hours before the news- 
papers carried the story, the following 
appeared in dodgers: 

Auto Robbers Loot Main Street Store 





Loot Schneider’s Ladies Shop and 
Get Away with 106 Silk Waists! 
Jimmied Door! 





Burglars are Not Particular Who 
They Steal From. 





See New Rochelle’s Live Wire Agency 
for Protection Against Loss. 
New Rochelle Agency, Inc. 
“Insurance is our only Business” 
The following night, evidently the 
same set of burglars made another suc- 
cessful haul from a prominent Main 
Street merchant and we got out the 
following dodgers several hours before 
the papers were printed: 
They Struck Again! 





Last Night 
I..B. Cohen’s Store was Entered and 
Much Loot Taken! 





Be Wise 
Order Burglary Insurance 
From New Rochelle’s Live Wire In- 
surance Agency. 





The Cost is Little 
We Settle and Pay Losses While 
Others are Thinking About it. 
New Rochelle Agency, Inc. 
“Insurance is our Only Business.” 
These dodgers we distributed out on 
the proprietor’s desk in various retail 
stores and business houses. Ag a re- 


sult of these dodgers we secured five 
orders for burglary insurance from peo- 
ple who never carried burglary insur- 
ance before and probably never thought 


of it. 
$300. 

On October 13th, a building burned 
and routed thirty-six families. Not one 
of them saved any furniture or personal 
effects. We ran a half page ad the day 
of the fire, and that afternoon settled 
four of the eleven losses we had in our 
office, and we published the fact the 
day after the fire in a full page adver- 
tisement. 

“As to side lines, I believe season- 
able advertising is responsible for most 
of our sale. I haven’t the exact figures. 
but I think that we have done some- 
thing over $2,500 in tourist, rent, rain, 
etc.” 


Premiums were something over 











How Much Should : 
An Agency Do? 


By Howard H. Davis 
Danbury, Conn. 























The local insurance agent so far as 
I am aware, has very little to guide 
him along certain lines; for instance, 
how is he to determine whether or not 
he igs increasing his business in the pro- 
portion that he ought? Is he accom- 
plishing as much as the average agency 
in a city of like population? If so, is 
he doing it with the same equipment, 
or is he “working himself to death,” 
or really “loafing on the job.” 

The only way to determine, is by 
comparison, and I believe many agents 
would be interested in having the fol- 
lowing questions answered. The ques- 
tions we will assume refer to a local 
agency writing all kinds and classes 
of business. 

1. How much total net premiums 
should be considered a good volume to 
be handled by one man and a girl, and 
how much additional premiums for one 
man and two girls, three girls, etc. 

2. What amount of capital should 
be required to handle a business of 
$30,000—of $60,000—of $100,000. 

3. What should properly be the max- 
imum amount of accounts receivable 
on the first of each month for agen 
cies of $30,000? $60,000? $100,000? 

4. What amount of new premiums 
should: an agency write in 1921 who 
paid for $30,000 net premiums in 1920 
in a city of 25,000? What amount for 
an agency which paid for $60,000 in a 
city of $60,000, and an agency which 
paid for $100,000 in a city of 100,000? 
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If I Were An Agent 


By Henry C, Walker 














As near as I can discover about 90% 
of the fire and casualty insurance ag- 
ents of this country envy the success 
of the other ten. They wonder, for 
example, why Bill Jones, who, they fig- 
ure, doesn’t know anywhere near as 
much about insurance as they do and 
hasn’t been in the game nearly so long, 
gets the cream of the business. 

Now, naturally a part of Bill Jones’ 
success is due to the fact that he works 
harder and possesses more resourceful- 
ness; yet, the chances are that he is 
also an excellent advertiser. 

Now, advertising the value of insur- 
ance is one thing, and advertising the 
fact that the man to buy it of is Bill 
Jones is another. 

Of course, an insurance agent can 
secure a great deal of valuable adver- 
tising without going within a thousand 
miles of a printer—he can everlastingly 
keep himself before the public through 
becoming eternally and _ favorably 
mixed up in church affairs, golf tourna- 
ments, fraternal organizations, political 
disturbances, social festivities and 
charitable functions and I for one would 
advise him, if he wishes to increase his 
business, to launch himself full blast 
along these lines, even though he sees 
his wife and children only once a week, 
yet the editor of The Eastern Under- 
writer evidently wants me to be more 
specific along regular and orthodox 
lines of publicity, so here goes. 

Walker Draws Up a New Kind of Table 

Suppose I assume that I’m living in 
a town of about a hundred thousand 
population and that I’m handling gen- 
eral fire and casualty lines. I'd figure 
that nearly every man in my territory 
was anywhere from a nearly dead to a 
very live prospect. 

I’d assume that the following table 
about represented the situation: 

Those who weren’t covered 
every reasonable standpoint 50%. 

Those who carried no insurance at 
all 5%. 

Those whose coverage ought to be 
increased 80%. 

Those who were at 
insured through rival agents, 
95%. 

This makes a total of 230%, which is 
certainly a large enough field to arouse 
anybody’s ambition. 

Next I’d figure that as I was going 
to be a real success, I could well afford 
to give hostages to fortune and I’d plan 
an advertising campaign based on a 
percentage basis of what I’d assume 
would be my net earnings for a year. 
I would plan the whole works with the 
idea that each effort vould bear a close 
relationship to the others, so that after 
a while the general style of my adver- 
tisements would begin to support each 
other in the public’s mind. 


Get on Good Terms with Editorial Staff 


I’d map out a reasonable sized news- 
Paper campaign and get on good terms 
with the editor and advertising man- 
ager so that every time I bought a 
new car, or entertained the visiting 
assistant secretary of the home com- 
pany, or married off a niece or did 
anything that could possibly be inter- 
preted as news, I could get a notice 
of it in the public prints and I’d always 
arrange, so far as possible, to have the 
statement include the fact that the 
item revolved around me—John Smith, 
the well known Insurance Expert of 
St. Bartholomew Street, 

Then I would go down into my jeans 
and buy a bill board or two, perhaps 
wtih reference to automobile coverage, 
and have them placed we’ll say on a 
curve where the headlights of approach- 
ing cars would illumine my statements 
at night, thus escaping the regular 


from 


least partially 
around 


charge of the light brigade or electricity 
trust. 

Next I would dig up a list of names of 
extra good and well to do prospects 
and add a mailing list to, my scheme, 
and, if I could afford it, publish an in- 
expensive, interesting, brief and hizhly 
concentrated house organ or smal: mag- 





H. C. WALKER 


azinelet, which would discuss items of 
general interest and was emphatically 
not entirely and exclusively devoted to 
insurance matters. 

I'd make this a star production and 
unless I was pretty nearly a Horace 


What’s in 


“Queen, you said a mouthful,” the 
mayor’s wife is alleged to have re- 
marked cheerfully to the consort of 


Belgium’s King. A classic this; too bad 
that friends deny it. 

Whether or not that story is true, 
one certainly says a mouthful if called 
upon to use the name of some firms or 
companies in the insurance business. 
Take Rollins Burdick Hunter Com- 
pany, for instance. What a terrible 
nuisance! First, you have to remem- 
ber all the names then you must keep 
their sequence straight, (not get one 
before the other, or one at the back 
when it should be at the front); then 
you have to remember all the commas 
and whether it is “& Co.” or just ‘“Com- 
pany.” There’s another nerve-racking 
name in the town, also hard to remem- 
ber, although the firm is just as promi- 
nent; and that is Klee, Rogers, Wile & 
Loeb. There, has The Eastern Under- 
writer twisted up that name? If so, is 
there any reader who can straighten 
it out from memory—quick—without 
thinking—just like that? 

Boston a Sinner, Too 

Over in Boston there are another lot 
of these hyphenated names which drive 
some stenographers and other corre- 
spondents in the insurance and news- 
paper offices crazy as you have to look 
them up everytime to be sure they are 
all right. The only fellow who profits by 
these long Boston names is “Charley” 


Greeley sort of a person, I’d employ an 
advertising editor or expert to produce 
it. 

At least six times a year and pre- 
ferably twelve, I would mail a copy 
of this to these extra good and well 
to do prospects and I would see that its 
standard was kept at the Nth power in 
every number. 

Would Read Everything Good He Re- 
ceived 

Of course, I’d read all the good print- 
ed advertising stuff, (part of it unfor- 
tunately is poor stuff), that the Home 
Office sent me and last, but not least, 
I'd follow up my mailing list personally 
and work like a beaver and any day 
when I got extra tired and figured I'd 
lost a large share of my enthusiasm, 
I think I’d go home and rest up, for 
an insurance agent, like every other 
kind of a salesman, is worth mighty 
little to himself and his Company with- 
out enthusiasm and a friendly smile 
for all comers. 

If at the end of a year or two I hadn’t 
become the best known little insurance 
man in my section, I would be consid- 
erably surprised for while anybody can 
start any one of the plans I have pre- 
pared, only a genius can keep on and 
on and on, so I'd figure I'd be a genius for 
there is no reason why there shouldn’t 
be geniuses in the insurance business 
as well as in the realms of art, science 
and chemistry. 

In closing I would like to say that 
I’m not an insurance agent; I’m only 
an advertising man, so if anybody fig- 
ures I’m mistaken with regard to any 
of the above statements, I’d appreciate 
being put right. 

I always answer letters when I have 
the time. 


a Name P 


Belcher, who runs an insurance direc- 
tory where they are spelt Officially. 
Some of these Boston jaw-breakers are 
Kaler, Carney, Liffler & Co.; Simpson, 
Campbell, Havens & Co.; Hollis, Perrin 
& Kirkpatrick, Inc. 

Naturally, there is a reason for these 
long names. Young men, good pro- 
ducers, are taken into partnership. 
Years pass; and the name grows. It’s 
a good thing that John C. Paige & Co., 
Boston and New York, have not 
adopted this nomenclature system, as 
they have as many partners as there 
are players on a football team. 

Assurance, Not Insurance 

Then, there are some pretty long 
names among the companies, too. “Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe” is not an 
easy name to remember the first time 
you hear it; neither is “North British 
& Mercantile.” The correct name of 
the General is something to give you 
brain exercise in remembering. It’s 
“General Accident, Fire & Life Assur- 
ance Corporation.” Other companies, 
too, are assurance, not insurance, com- 
panies. For instance, the “Royal Bx- 
change,” the “Northern” and one of 
the “Phoenixes.” 

Over at 120 Broadway it is the apex 
of bad form to use the expression “the 
company” when referring to the “Hquit- 
able”; it is “the Society.” This is be- 
cause the correct name of the institu- 
tion is “The Equitable Life Assurance 





il 
— = Society.” Of course, if you write . 
letter co the “Equitable Life In uraneg 
Company,” enclosing a premium, it will 


be received and acknowledged, but 
write a personal note to an executive 
addressed that way and you wil] prob 
ably get in return a gentle reprimand, 

Names are difficult to remember, par. 
ticularly as they change so often by 
necessity in insurance, and the matter 
is even more complicated by deliberate 
and thoughtful change of names Take 
the case of Henry Evans, for i: stanee, 
First, he popularized the nam: Conti. 
nental; then he took the Phenix and 
the Fidelity, and made it the Fidelity. 
Phenix. The American Eagle became 
the new name of the old Fidelity Up. 
derwriters. Now, he is calling the en: 
tire group “The America Fore,” 9 brand 
new name to remember, although, of 
course, a good one, with many strong 
reasons for its adoption, 

Down in the wholesale district of 
New York, among the cloak and suit 
and lingerie set, this name thing doesn’t 
bother them much. Former Europeang 
in partnership, instead of calling the 
business Harkenreiter, Mendelbaum ¢ 
Rikowitzky, Inc., use something simple 
that anyone can grasp, thus: The Clas 
sy Millinery Corp., or the H. M. & R, 
It certainly is easier for the customers 
to remember, while the stenographers 
are for it strong. 

In insurance there are some comp» 
nies with a short, snappy name. There’s 
the Home, the Aetna, the Globe, the 
Royal, the Queen, the U. S., the Ocean, 
the F. & D., the F. & C. Here’s hoping 
that none of them is reinsured in the 
Forsakringsaktiebolaget Svenska Lloyd 
or the Forsikrings-Aktieselskabet Sel- 
andia. In plain English the names of 
these companies are the Svenska Lloyd 
Insurance Co., Ltd., and the Selandia 
Insurance Co., Ltd. 

After writing the above paragraph 
we will call it a day and dodge our 
linotyper until he forgets all about the 
job of setting it. However, he ought 
to be glad he is not operating a lino- 
type machine in Sweden. 





WOMEN AS PROSPECTS 


The importance of women as insur- 
ance prospects for all lines is demon- 
strated by what the life insurance 
companies .are doing with women, 
Thus, the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety in 1920 issued $18,000,000 of in- 
surance to 10.700 women. 

It wag a little over twenty years ago 
when women in large numbers began 
to insure as an ideal form of saving. 
This is indicated by the many maturing 
endowment policies on the lives of Wo 
men during recent years. In the com 
ing month of December 119 policies 
on the lives of women will mature i 
the Equitable, bringing over $400,000 to 


thrifty, far-sighted members of the fair 
sex. 
In addition to life insurance policies 


women are enthusiastic investors in 
such contracts as the Equitable’s In 
come Bond and its Retirement Annuity, 
over 1,000 women having invested im 
these two forms alone during the first 
six months of this year. 

A further indication of the large num 
ber of policies carried by women is the 
$1,050,000 in death claims paid by the 
Equitable on the lives of women during 
1920. 

Women applicants for insurance in- 
clude all classes—teachers, nurses, 
stenographers, those in business for 
themselves, and even a large number 
of home-keepers. Wealthy women, a8 
in the case of wealthy men, are taking 
life insurance for inheritance tax Dur 
poses. q 
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Which will you choose 














: Newly 
A) aa Or- Organized 
Company 
Established 1849 Reputation unestablished 
Service, a proven quantity Service, an unknown quantity 
Financial strength unquestioned Organization incomplete 
Efficient organization _ Strength unknown 


operate whole heartedly will work greatly to your advantage for 


There are other 
Insurance Companies 


but only ONE 











eovsbcens IN 1849 
Insurance Co. 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED IN OPEN TERRITORY 


Consider this comparison carefully. You understand that it is not to be 
construed as in any way being a disparagement of any insurance com- 
pany—most of them stand “ace high” but we sincerely believe our 
proven service—modern organization, experience—and desire to co- 
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